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BALLADS AND SONGS. 
EDITED BY G. L. KITTREDGE. 


Tue thanks of the Society are due to the many contributors who 
have furnished material for this report and have allowed the editor to 
make such use of their collections as space permitted. Their names are 
duly mentioned in each instance.' Professor Belden has not only given 
free access to his store of texts, but has fortunately been at hand for 
consultation. Miss Loraine Wyman has been very generous with 
the songs and ballads recently collected by her in Kentucky, a part 
of which — but by no means all — may be found in the first volume 
of “Lonesome Tunes.” ? 


THE ELFIN KNIGHT (Child, No. 2). 


Child was the first scholar to print an American version from oral 
tradition (1883; 1 : 19 [J, from Massachusetts, 1828]). Other American 
versions or variants have since appeared from time to time. See 
JAFL 7 : 228-229 (from Massachusetts; reprinted in Child, 5 : 284); 
13: 120-122 (Georgia); 18 :212-214 (Barry, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island); 19 : 130-131 (California); 23 : 430-431 (Vermont); 


1 The following lists and reports are cited by the name of the author in each case: 
Belden, A Partial List of Ballads and other Popular Poetry known in Missouri, 2d ed., 
1910 (Missouri Folk-Lore Society); Barry, privately printed list of ballads, etc.; Shearin 
and Coombs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk-Songs, Lexington, Ky., 1911 (Transylvania 
Studies in English, No. ii); Frank C. Brown, Ballad Literature in North Carolina (re- 
printed from Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifteenth Annual Session of the Literary 
and Historical Association of North Carolina, Dec. 1-2, 1914); Bertrand L. Jones, Folk- 
Lore in Michigan (reprint from Kalamazoo Normal Record, May, 1814, Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich.); John H. Cox, reports of the West Virginia Folk- 
Lore Society, in West Virginia School Journal and Educator (Morgantown, W.Va., 
vols. 44-46); Pound, Folk-Song of Nebraska and the Central West, 1915 (Nebraska 
Academy of Sciences, 9 : No. 3). 

? Lonesome Tunes, Folk Songs from the Kentucky Mountains, the words collected and 
edited by Loraine Wyman, the Pianoforte Accompaniment by Howard Brockway, 
Volume One (New York, The H. W. Gray Co. [1916]). 
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6: 174-175 (Texas, from Ireland). B. L. Jones (p. 5) records 
two copies from Michigan, one beginning, — 












“Where are you going?” ‘I’m going to Lynn.”’! 
Let every rose grow merry in time. 








































See also Pound, pp. 10-11. Barry (in JAFL 18 : 214) called attention 
to the fact that the ballad was published in this country about 1844 
in “Songs for the Million,’ and reprinted the text (“Love’s Impos- 
sibility’). Later he found a remarkably full and interesting text 
in a broadside in the Harris collection (Brown University), — “Love 
Letter and Answer,” ‘‘Hunts and Shaw, N. E. corner of Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston.”’? This has twelve stanzas, and includes both Lynn 
and Cape Ann.$ 

A good version may be found in Walter Rye, “Songs, Stories, and 
Sayings of Norfolk” (1897), pp. 7-8. The ballad is well known in 
England as “Scarborough (Whittingham) Fair’’ (Child, 2 : 495-496; 
4: 440; 5: 206; Baring-Gould, “A Book of English Nursery Songs 
and Rhymes,” No. 1, pp. 3-4; Sharp, ‘‘One Hundred English Folk- 
songs,’’ No. 74, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii, 167-169, with references). Compare 
Greig, “ Folk-Song of the North-East,’’ C; Joyce, “Old Irish Folk 
Music and Songs,” No. 117, pp. 59-60. 


[Strawberry Lane.| 


Communicated in 1914 by Mr. E. Russell Davis, as remembered 
by his mother and himself from the singing of his grandfather, Mr. 
William Henry Banks (born 1834), a vessel-owner of Maine. 
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As I was a-walk-ing up Strawber- ry lLane,.. Ev - er - 
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rose grows mer-ry and fine, I chanced for to meet a 
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3 “o 
pret - ty, fair maid, Who said she wouldbe a true-lov-er of mine. 


1 Compare Child’s F (Kinloch’s MSS.): ‘‘Did you ever travel twixt Berwick and 
Lyne?” (1 : 17). 

2 Hunts and Shaw were at this address during a part of 1836 and of 1837 only. 

3 The man asks, ‘“‘O where are you bound, are you bound to Lynn?" The girl’s 
question is, ‘‘O where are you bound, are you bound to Cape Ann?”’ 

















Ballads and Songs. 


1. As I was a-walking up Strawberry Lane, — 
Every rose grows merry and fine, — 
I chanced for to meet a pretty, fair maid, 
Who wanted to be! a true-lover of mine. 


2. ‘‘ You'll have for to make me a cambric shirt, — 
Every rose grows merry and fine, — 
And every stitch must be finicle work, 
Before you can be a true-lover of mine. 


3. “You'll have for to wash it in a deep well, — 
Every rose grows merry and fine, — 
Where water never was nor rain ever fell, 
Before you can be a true-lover of mine.” 


The man goes on to make several more conditions. Finally the 
girl turns on him thus: — 


4. ‘‘Now, since you have been so hard with me, — 
Every rose grows merry and fine, — 
Perhaps I can be as hard with thee, 
Before you can be a true-lover of mine. 


5. “You'll have for to buy me an acre of ground, — 
Every rose grows merry and fine, — 


Before you can be a true-lover of mine. 


6. ‘You'll have for to plough it with a deer’s horn, — 
Every rose grows merry and fine, — 
And plant it all over with one grain of corn, 
Before you can be a true-lover of mine. 


“I 


. “You'll have for to thrash it in an eggshell, — 
Every rose grows merry and fine, — 
And bring it to market in a thimble,? 
Before you can be a true-lover of mine.” 


THE FAUSE KNIGHT UPON THE ROAD (Child, No. 3). 


The following delightful version was secured by Belden in 1916. 
It was sent to him by Miss J. D. Johns of St. Charles, Mo., who 
learned it from her uncle, Mr. Douglas Voss Martin. He learned it 
when a boy in Virginia from his grandmother, Mrs. Eleanor Voss, 
who was a Scotchwoman. Mr. Cecil J. Sharp has recently found the 
ballad in the South, but his version is very different from that of Miss 
Johns. Barry gives a fragment of one stanza from Maine (Irish in 
source) in JAFL 24: 344. 

’ Or “ said she would be.” 
? Or, ‘‘ And take it to market where man never dwelled.”’ 
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The False Knight. 






. ‘Where are you going?”’ said the false knight, false knight, 
““Where are you going?”’ said the false knight Munro. 

“Well,” said the little boy, ‘I’m going to school, 

But I'll stand to my book al-so.” 











. “What you got in your basket?”’ said the false knight, false knight 
“What you got in your basket?”’ said the false knight Munro. 
“Well,” said the little boy, ‘‘my breakfast and my dinner, 
But I'll stand to my book al-so.”’ 






























3. “Give my dog some,” said the false knight, false knight, 
“Give my dog some,” said the false knight Munro. 
“Well,” said the little boy, ‘I won’t give him none, 
But I'll stand to my book al-so.”’ 


4. “Then I'll pitch you in the well,” said the false knight, false knight, 
“Then I'll pitch you in the well,’’ said the false knight Munro. 
“Well,” said the little boy, “I'll pitch you in first, 
But I'll stand to my book al-so.”’ 


And he pitched him in the well and went on to school. 


LADY ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT (Child, No. 4). 


For a list of American variants, see Tolman and Kittredge in JAFL 
29: 156-157. Cox prints a West Virginia version in the “West 
Virginia School Journal and Educator” (44 : 269), and reports others 
(45 : 159; JAFL 29: 400). B. L. Jones reports three variants from 
Michigan and prints one stanza (‘‘Folk-Lore in Michigan,” p. 5). 
C. Alphonso Smith reports the ballad from Tennessee (“Summer 
School News,” 1: 1, No. 12, July 31, 1914, Summer School of the 
South). See also Child MSS., xxi, 4, articles 4 and 6 (Harvard 
College Library); Reed Smith (JAFL 28 : 200-202); F. C. Brown, 
p. 9; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, p. 3; No. 3, p. 2; 
No. 4, p. 4. Miss Loraine Wyman and Mr. Brockway have printed 
a version from Kentucky (‘‘Six King’s Daughters,”’ with music) in 
“Lonesome Tunes,’’ 1: 82-87. Professor Belden has collected nine 
variants.! 





THE TWA SISTERS (Child, No. 10). 


The first scholar to publish an American text of this ballad was 
Child, who printed, in 1883, as version U (1: 137), a fragment of 
four stanzas (with burden), communicated by Mr. W. W. Newell 
from the recitation of an old woman who had learned the song in 
Long Island, N.Y. This fragment was a near relative of Child’s R, 


ss 


1 On recent English tradition, see Sharp, One Hundred English Folksongs, No. 11, 
pp. xxi-xxii, 29-31 (‘‘The Outlandish Knight"’). 
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a version current in England, and of his S, a Scottish fragment from 
Kinloch’s MS. In 1884 Child printed (as Y) a Kentish version 
(from Percy’s papers), which was sent to Percy in 1770 and 1775 
(1 : 495-496); and this is also near akin to the American text, which 
thus appears to be of respectable antiquity. Since Child’s death, 
better copies of the American version have been collected. See JAFL 
8 : 130-132; 19 : 233-235; 28: 200-202; Belden, No. 2; Shearin 
and Coombs, p. 7; F. C. Brown, p. 9; Pound, p. 11; Virginia Folk- 
Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, p. 3; No. 3, p. 2; No. 4, p. 5; No. 5, 
p. 5; Cox, 44: 428, 441-442; 45: 159 (cf. JAFL 29: 400). Belden 
has collected five variants, in all of which the miller is hanged for 
“drowning Sister Kate.”” There is an American text in Child’s MSS., 
xxi, 10, article 5, which ends as follows: — 

The miller he was burnt in flame, 

The eldest sister fared the same. 


:. 
The West Countree. 


Communicated by Professor Belden, 1916, as written down from 
memory by Mrs. Eva Warner Case, with the assistance of her mother 
and grandmother; Harrison County, Missouri. 




















in the West (The bow’s a-bend o’er me), There was an old man lived 
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in the West, He had_ two ee ters of the best (I’ll be 
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true, true to my love it... my iets will be true to me). 











1. There was an old man lived in the West, 
Bow down, 
There was an old man lived in the West, 
The bow’s a-bend o’er me, 
There was an old man lived in the West, 
He had two daughters of the best. 
I’ll be true to my love, if my love will be true to me. 
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2. The squire he courted the older first, 
But still he loved the younger best. 


3. The first that he bought her was a beaver hat. 
The older thought right smart of that. 


4. The next that he bought her was a gay gold ring. 
He never bought the older a thing. 


5. “Sister, O Sister! let’s walk out, 
And see the ships all sailing about.” 


6. They walked all along the salt-sea brim, 
The older pushed the younger in. 


. “Sister, O Sister! lend me your hand, 
And then I'll gain the promised land.” 


“I 


8. “It’s neither will I lend you my hand nor my glove, 
And then I'll gain your own true love.” 


g. Sometimes she’d sink, sometimes she’d swim, 
Sometimes she’d grasp a broken limb. 


10. Down she sank and off she swam, 
She swam into the miller’s dam. 


11. The miller went fishing in his own milldam, 
And he fished this lady out of the stream. 


12. Off her finger he pulled three rings, 
And dashed her in the brook again. 


13. The miller was hanged on his own mill-gate 
For the drowning of my sister Kate. 


II. 
There was an Old Woman Lived on the Seashore. 


Communicated by Professor Louise Pound, 1916. “In a manu- 
script collection of songs in the possession of Mrs. Mary F. Lindsey, 
of Hebron, Neb. Dated 1870.’’ It has obviously been used as a 
dance-song. 


1. There was an old woman lived on the seashore, 
Bow down, 
There was an old woman lived on the seashore, 
Balance true to me, 
And she had daughters three or fore. 
Saying, I'll be true to my love, 
If my love is true to me. 
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2. The oldest one she had a beau 


3. Her beau he bought her a beaver hat, 
And sister Kate got mad at that. 


4. The oldest and yongest were walking the seashore; 
The oldest pushed the yongest ore. 


. She bowed her head and away she swam 


an 


6. The miller threw out his big long huck 
And safely brought her from the brook. 


. He took from her fingers gold rings ten 
And plunged her back into the brook again. 


“J 


8. The miller was hung on his own mill-gate 
For robbing poor sister Kate. 


LORD RANDAL (Child, No. 12). 


Innumerable copies have been collected in America: see the refer- 
ences given by Tolman and Kittredge (JAFL 29: 157). Add JAFL 
22: 75, 77 (tune); 23: 443-444 (tunes); 726: 353; 27: 59, 62, 63; 
28 : 200-202; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, p. 4; No. 3, 
p. 3; No. 4, p. 5; No. 5, pp. 5-6; F. C. Brown, p. 9; Cox, 45 : 160 
(JAFL 29: 400). Miss Josephine McGill has recently printed a full 
text, with music, in her ‘“ Folk-Songs of the Kentucky Mountains” 
(New York, 1917), pp. 18-22.! 

A copy from Ohio communicated by Professor John S. Kenyon of 
Butler College, Indianapolis, in 1914, as written down by Mr. Robert 
Buck, agrees with one of Professor Tolman’s (JAFL 29 : 157) not only 
in the hero’s name (Johnny Ramble), but in the vigor of the bequest 
to his “true-love,”” — “hell fire and brimstone.’’? Another, from 
southern Indiana, communicated by Mr. Wallace C. Wadsworth, 
ends curiously : — 


“What will you will to your sweetheart, Jimmy Ransing, my son? 
What will you will to your sweetheart, my dear little one?”’ 

““A bunch of balm to make her bones grow brown, 

For she is the cause of my long lying down.” 


This, too, is similar to Tolman’s copy, just mentioned : — 


‘All hell and damnation, for to parch her soul brown, 
For she is the one that has caused me lie down.” 


1 For recent English tradition add Journal of Folk-Song Society, 5 : 117-120, 122- 
123, 244-248; Broadwood, English Traditional Songs and Carols, pp. 96-99; Sharp, 
One Hundred English Folksongs, No. 18, pp. xxv—xxvi, 44-45. 

2? Compare Child's A, 10: ‘I leave her hell and fire.” 
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In two copies communicated by Miss Louise Whitefield Bray in 
1914, as sung by New York children (“‘Henry, or Hendry, my Son”), 
a sister is the poisoner, and in one of these there is an additional 
stanza after the bequest of the “‘ropes to hang her:”” — 











“‘Who will you have to the funeral, Henry, my son? 
Who will you have to the funeral, my loving one?”’ 
“All but sister, all but sister! 

Make my bed; I’ve a pain in my side, 

And I want to lie down and die.”’ 




















In this same copy we have a bequest ‘‘to baby;”’ namely, ‘gods and 
angels’’ (in the other, “a kiss from heaven’’). 

Another copy (apparently from the same source as Miss Bray’s) 
has “guardian angels” as the bequest “for baby,” and ‘“‘a rope to 
hang her’’ as that “for sister.’””’ It concludes: — 


“Who do you want at the funeral, Henry, my son? 
Who do you want at the funeral, my loving one?”’ 
‘All but sister, all but sister! 

Make my bed; I’ve a pain in my head, 

And I want to lie down and die.” 


“How do you want your bed made?”’ etc. 
“Long and narrow, long and narrow. 
Make my bed,”’ etc. 


This was communicated by Mr. John R. Reinhard, of Mount Holyoke 
College, in 1917, as taken down by one of his students who did “‘settle- 
ment work” in New York in the summer preceding, and heard it 
sung by the children. 

An excellent version, genuinely traditional, and running stanza for 
stanza with Child’s A, has been communicated by Professor Belden 
(1916), who received it from Mrs. Case (see p. 322, below). The 
tune follows: — 
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Oh, it have you hom, Lord Randal, my son? Oh,where have you been, my 
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handsome young man? Oh, I’ve been to the wildwood; Moth-er, make my bed 
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soon, . I’m wea-ry of hunt-ing and I fain would lie down. 
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SIR LIONEL (Child, No. 18). 


The peculiar version of this ballad known as ‘Old Bangum and the 
Boar” was discovered in Missouri by Professor Belden, who published 
a fragment of three stanzas in this Journal in 1906 (19 : 235).!_ In 
1912 he published a fragment of seven stanzas (JAFL 25 : 175-176). 
A Virginian version was printed (with the tune) by Professor Grainger 
in the “Focus” for February, 1914, 4: 48-49 (still incomplete).? 
Other Virginian copies are reported in the Bulletin of the Virginia 
Folk-Lore Society (No. 4, p. 5; No. 5, p. 6). A five-stanza variant 
(with tune) is published by Miss McGill in her ‘‘ Folk-Songs of the 
Kentucky Mountains” (1917), pp. 78-81. Professor Belden now com- 
municates an excellent text, received by him in 1916 from Mrs. Eva 
Warner Case (see p. 322, below). This is most nearly related to 
Child’s D and E.’ 

Meanwhile “‘Old Bangum” has been published in England under 
the title of “Brangywell”’ and ‘‘Dilly Dove” in two texts (with 
tunes) taken down in Herefordshire in 1905 and 1909. The former 
is now reprinted for comparison. The tunes, both English and 
American, show considerable variety. 


Bangum and the Boar. 


The following text (with the tune) is communicated by Professor 
Belden, who received it (with the tune) in 1916 from Mrs. Eva Warner 
Case. Mrs. Case writes: “‘This song was furnished me by Miss Jose- 
phine Casey, head of the domestic art department in the Manual Train- 
ing High School of Kansas City, Missouri. Miss Casey is a grandniece 
of General Zachary Taylor, . . . president of the United States from 
1849 to 1850. General Taylor and President Madison were both 
great-great-grandsons of James Taylor, who came from Carlisle, 
England, to Orange County, Virginia, in 1638, and both were hushed 
to sleep by their negro ‘mammies’ with the strains of ‘Bangum and 
the Boar.’”’ 


1. Old Bangum would a-wooing ride, 
Dillum down, dillum down; 
Old Bangum would a-wooing ride 
With sword and buckler by his side. 
Cum-e-caw cud-e-down 
Kill-e-quo-qum. 


2. Old Bangum rode to Greenwood-side, 
And there a pretty maid he spied. 


1 Compare Belden’s Partial List, No. 3. 

2 Compare Focus, 3: 394; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 3, p. 3. 

’ Compare st. 2 with C2, D1; 4 with C4, D3; 5 with C 5, D 4; 6 with C7, D6; 
7 with Co, D 7. 
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3. ‘There is a wild boar in this wood 
That'll cut your throat and suck your blood.” 


4. “Oh how can I this wild boar see?”’ 
“Blow a blast, and he’ll come to thee.” 


5. Old Bangum clapped his horn to his mouth 
And blew a blast both loud and stout. 


6. The wild boar came in such a rage 
He made his way through oak and ash. 


. They fit three hours in the day; 
At last the wild boar stole away. 


“J 


8. Old Bangum rode to the wild boar’s den 
And spied the bones of a thousand men. 


Brangywell.' 


From Ella Mary Leather, “The Folk-Lore of Herefordshire” 
(Hereford and London, 1912), pp. 202-203. From the singing of 
Mrs. Mellor at Dilwyn, 1905. 


1. As Brangywell went forth to plough, 

Dillum, down dillum; 

As Brangywell went forth to plough, 
Killy-co-quam; 

As Brangywell went forth to plough, 

He spied a lady on a bough,? 
Killy-co, cuddle-dame, 
Killy-co-quam. 


2. ‘‘What makes thee sit so high, lady, 
That no one can come nigh to thee?’’ 


. “There is a wild boar in the wood, 
If I come down, he'll suck my blood.” 


w 


4. “If I should kill the boar,” said he, 
“Wilt thou come down and marry me?” 


5. “If thou shouldst kill the boar,’’ said she, 
“‘T will come down and marry thee.” 


6. Then Brangywell pulled out his dart 
And shot the wild boar through the heart. 


1 “** Brangywell’ has the g hard: the word may be a phonetic degradation of Egrabel 
(see Child)'’ (Leather, p. 204). 
2 Compare the fragment of two lines in Notes and Queries, roth Series, 2: 128: — 


Franky Well went out to plough, 
He spied a lady on a bough. 
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7. The wild boar fetched out such a sound 
That all the oaks and ash fell down. 


8. Then hand in hand they went to the den 
And found the bones of twenty men. 


THE CRUEL MOTHER (Child, No. 20). 


A copy from Nova Scotia was published in this Journal by Professor 
W. R. Mackenzie in 1912 (25 : 183-184). See also Bertrand L. Jones, 
“Folk-Lore in Michigan,” 1914, p. 5 (from South Carolina by way of 
Kentucky; a fragment of three stanzas); Cox, 46: 64-65 (9 stanzas 
with refrain; cf. Cox, 45: 159; JAFL 29: 400). See also Shearin 
and Coombs, p. 7; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 3, p. 3; 
No. 4, p. 5; No. 5, p. 6; Reed Smith, JAFL 27: 62; 28: 200-202. 
Words and music are given by Miss McGill, ‘‘ Folk-Songs from the 
Kentucky Mountains,” 1917, pp. 82-86 (‘‘The Greenwood Side’’). 
One stanza from Kentucky (with the melody) is printed in the ‘* Journal 
of the Folk-Song Society,” 2: 109-110. For recent English tradition 
see the same, 3 : 70-72; Sharp, ‘‘One Hundred English Folksongs,”’ 
No. 13, pp. Xxiii, 35. 


THE TWA BROTHERS (Child, No. 49). 


For American texts see Child, 1 : 443-444 (New York and Massa- 
chusetts); JAFL 26 : 353, 361-362 (Pound, Nebraska from Missouri '); 
27 : 59; 28 : 200-201; 29: 158 (Tolman, Indiana). Compare Shearin 
and Coombs, p. 7 (Shearin, “Modern Language Review,” 6: 514; 
“Sewanee Review,” January, 1911); Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bul- 
letin, No. 3, p. 3; No. 4, p. 6; No. 5, p. 6; Cox, 45 : 160 (cf. JAFL 29: 
400). 

A brief but impressive version (“John and William’’) has just been 
published (with the music) by Miss Josephine McGill in her “ Folk- 
Songs of the Kentucky Mountains” (1917, pp. 54-58). It contains 
the following stanza (6), which agrees with Child B 10, C 18: — 


She mourned the fish all out of the sea, 
The birds all out of the nest; 

She mourned her true love out of his grave 
Because that she could not rest. 


Compare B 10: — 


She put the small pipes to her mouth, 
And she harped both far and near, 

Till she harped the small birds off the briers, 
And her true love out of the grave. 


1 Compare Pound, p. 10. 
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And.C 18:— 


She ran distraught, she wept, she sicht, 
She wept the sma birds frae the tree, 

She wept the starns adoun frae the lift, 
She wept the fish out o the sea. 


As a whole, Miss McGill’s version stands nearest to Child’s B. 


[The Two Brothers.] 


Communicated by Professor Belden. Sent to him without title 
in the summer of 1913 by Mrs. George H. Barnet of Columbia, Mo., 
who learned it from her mother. 


““Go away, go away, and let me alone, 
For I am too young and small.” 
2. His brother took out his little penknife, 
Both sharp and keen at the point, 
And he pierced it in his younger brother’s heart 
Between the short ribs and the long. 


. “O brother, O brother, when you go home 
My mother will ask for me; 
Tell her I’m down in Dublin town, 
Sleeping beneath the churchyard tree.”’ 


Ww 


4. His brother took off his shirt 
And he ripped it from seam to seam, 
And he bound it around his younger 
Brother’s precious bleeding heart. 


YOUNG BEICHAN (Child, No. 53). 


“Young Bakeman” was reprinted by Barry in 1905 from a Coverly 
broadside (Boston, early nineteenth century; JAFL 18: 209-211). 
This same version occurs in two American broadsides of the first 
part of the nineteenth century in the Harvard College Library, — 
(1) “Sold, wholesale and retail, by L. Deming, No. 62, Hanover 
Street,’ Boston;! (2) “Printed and sold at No. 26, High Street, 
Providence,” R.I.2__ It is found also in “The Forget Me Not Song- 
ster” (New York, Nafis & Cornish [about 1840]), pp. 171-174, from 
which Belden reprinted it in ‘Modern Philology,’”’ 2 : 301-305. 

A version in a much more popular tone (resembling Child’s L) has 
been found in oral circulation in this country, and has been several 

1 In lot No. 130. Deming was at 62 Hanover Street from 1832 to 1836. 

2 25242.5.13 F (281). 


3 Belden’s copy of the book lacked the title-page. The running heading of The Forget 
Me Not Songster is ‘‘ Popular Songs.” 
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times published: see JAFL 20: 251-252 (Miss Pettit); 22: 64-65 
(Beatty); 26 : 353 (Pound: cf. 27 : 59); 28 : 149-151 (Perrow); Cox, 
46: 20, 22; Wyman and Brockway, ‘Lonesome Tunes,” 1: 58- 
61 (with music). This version is like the regular English broadside 
(Child’s L) ! in some points in which both differ from A and B, but 
cannot (at least in the forms collected by Pound, Perrow, and Cox) 
be derived from any broadside that I have seen. The test is the 
boring of the hero’s shoulder (as in Child’s A, B, D, E, H, I, N), which 
has disappeared from the broadside version, but is retained in Pound, 
Perrow, and Cox. Miss Pound’s text reads, — 


They bored a hole through his left shoulder 
And bound him fast unto a tree 

And gave him nothing but bread and water. 
Bread and water once a day.? 


Perrow has, — 
They bored a hole in his left shoulder 
And nailed him down unto a tree 
And gave him nothing but bread and water 
And bread and water but once a day.’ 


Cox, — 
They bored a hole through his left shoulder, 
And through the same a rope did tie, 
They made him load cold calks of iron, 
Till he took sick and like to a died.‘ 


The regular broadside text reads (with variations), — 


All in the prison there grew a tree, 
Oh! there it grew so stout and strong, 
Where he was chained by the middle, 
Until his life was almost gone.5 


And this turn re-appears in the version now in oral circulation in 
England: see Kidson, “Traditional Tunes,”’ pp. 32-36; Broadwood 
and Fuller Maitland, “English County Songs,” pp. 62-63; Sharp 
and Marson, “ Folk Songs from Somerset,” No. 65, 3 : 28-31; “Journal 


! See Child, 1: 455, 476-477; 2: 508-500; 3: 507; 5: 220. 

2 “Indiana MS. book of ballads. Property of Edna Fulton, Lincoln,’’ Neb. ‘‘Most 
of the pieces in the book were entered before the Civil War.” 

3 Stanza 3, JAFL 28 : 150 (‘‘From North Carolina; mountain whites; MS. lent E. N. 
Caldwell; 1913"’). 

4 Stanza 3, West Virginia School Journal and Educator, 46: 20. This stanza is missing 
in the variants collected by Miss Pettit (JAFL 20: 251-252), Beatty (22 : 64-65), and 
Miss Wyman (Lonesome Tunes, 1: 58-61). So also in the text in Burne and Jackson, 
Shropshire Folk Lore, pp. 547-548. 

5 Bebbington, Manchester, No. 31. 
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of Folk-Song Society,” I : 240-241; 3: 192-200; Sharp, “One Hun- 
dred English Folksongs,” No. 6, pp. 17-19. Broadwood and Rey- 
nardson’s No. 22 (‘‘Sussex Songs,”’ p. 43) is a fragment. For Scot- 
land, see Gavin Greig,“‘ Folk-Songs of the North-East,” Ixxviii (not 
the broadside). 

The Harvard College Library has the following broadsides of “Lord 
Bateman,” all substantially identical in text: — 

25242.2, fol. 144 (Pitts); 25242.4, i, 196 (J. Catnach, = 25242.10.5, 
fol. 3); same, i, 208 (no imprint); 25242.17, iii, 49 (J. Kendrew, 
York); same, iii, 143 (Forth, Pocklington); iv, 19 (no imprint); vi, 
137 (Bebbington, Manchester, No. 31, = ix, 31); Child Broadsides 
(H. Such, No. 472); 25242.18, No. 15 (R. Evans, Chester); Child 
MSS., xxiii, 53 (E. Hodges;' Catnach); also an eighteenth-century 
chapbook, “‘A Favourite Garland” (25276.43.58, No. 17: Preston, E. 
Sergent), which contains ‘Young Beckman” in a text resembling 
that of the broadsides. Founded on the broadside version is “The 
grand serio-comic opera of Lord Bateman, and his Sophia. By 
J. H. S.2 late J. H. P. (Jas. Rogers, Middle Hill Press, 1863). 

Further American references are Shearin and Coombs, p. 7; Pound, 
p. 9; F. C. Brown, p. 9; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, 
p. 4; No. 3, p. 3; No. 5, p.6; JAFL 22:78; 27 : 61-62; 28 : 200- 
202; Cox, 45 : 160 (JAFL 29 : 400); ‘‘ Berea Quarterly,’”’ October, 1915 
(18:12). Professor G. L. Hamilton has called my attention to the 
fragments in Edward Eggleston’s “Transit of Civilization’ (New 
York, 1901), pp. 137-138 (cf. p. 119). The ballad was printed as a 
child’s book some forty years ago by McLoughlin Brothers, New York, 
the famous publishers of picture-books in colors. 

“The Turkish Lady” sometimes appears as the title or sub-title 
of ‘Young Beichan.’”’ There is, however, another ballad (or song) 
called “The Turkish Lady,” — in a cheap literary style, — which 
has often been printed, and has obtained some oral currency. It tells 
substantially the same tale, but briefly, and names no names. 

Barry has reprinted this “Turkish Lady” (JAFL 23 : 449-451) from 
“The Forget Me Not Songster” (New York, Nafis & Cornish), pp. 
169-170 (where it immediately precedes ‘‘Lord Bakeman”’). It occurs 
also in ‘‘The Forget Me Not Songster”’ (Philadelphia and New York, 
Turner & Fisher), pp. 248-249, and in the ‘‘Washington Songster” 
(same publishers), pp. 131-132 (Brown University, Harris Collection). 

“The Turkish Lady” may be found in an eighteenth-century 
chapbook, “Jockie to the Fair” (etc.), in the Boswell collection, 
28, No. 43, and 29, No. 41 (Harvard College Library). It begins, 
“You virgins all I pray draw near;’’ and ends, “By this you see 


1 Also in Child Broadsides (25242.5.6, No. 7). 
2 J. H. Scourfield. 
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what love can do.” See also the following broadsides in the same 
library: Child Broadsides, 25242.5.6, No. 3 (Pitts, early nineteenth 
century); 25242.5.7, p. 82 (early nineteenth century; no imprint); 
25242.10.5, fol. 119 (“The Turkish Rover,” a slip; ‘Swindells, 
Printer’’); 25242.5.13 F (282) (Devonport, Elias Keys, two editions). 
There is a copy in Kinloch’s MSS., 1 : 263-266; 5:53-56 (‘‘The 
Turkish Lady and English Slave’’), which Child transcribed in full, 
but afterwards rejected (Child MSS., xxiii, 53, article 4). Child notes 
(ibid.) that Kinloch’s version is nearly the same as that in Logan, 
“A Pedlar’s Pack,” pp. 11-18 (from a garland of 1782), and that there 
is a text from singing in Christie’s “‘Traditional Ballad Airs,’’ 1 : 246- 
247.!_ For a small fragment (with tune) see “Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society,’ 1: 113. Compare Campbell’s poem, ‘The Turkish 
Lady” (‘* Poetical Works,” 1828, 2 : 133-135). 


THE CHERRY-TREE CAROL (No. 54). 


Miss Josephine McGill contributed an excellent version of ‘‘The 
Cherry-Tree Carol” to this Journal in 1916 (29 : 293-294; tune, 29: 
417). Words and music are now included in her “Folk-Songs from 
the Kentucky Mountains,” 1917, pp. 59-64 (“‘The Cherry Tree’’). 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith printed a fragment of one stanza (from 
Virginia) in Bulletin, 1915, No. 4, p. 6 (see JAFL 29 : 294). In No.5, 
1916, p. 6, he reports “‘an excellent version from Campbell County,” 
Virginia, and the tune from Culpeper County. For recent English 
copies and tunes, see “Journal of Folk-Song Society,” 3 : 260-261; 
5: 11-14, 321-323; Sharp, ‘“‘English Folk-Carols,’”’ Nos. 3, 4, pp. 
7-10; Shaw and Dearmer, ‘‘The English Carol Book,” 1913, No. 6, 
p. 14;? Gillington, ‘‘ Old Christmas Carols,”’ Nos. 9, 16, pp. 14, 24. 

There is a fine Gaelic song very like this carol in Carmichael, 
“Carmina Gadelica,’”’ 2 : 162-163, No. 195, called Ciad Mierail Chriosd 
(‘First Miracle of Christ’’). 


YOUNG HUNTING (Child, No. 68). 


A copy of the version current in America under the name of ‘‘ Love 
Henry,” ‘‘Loving Henry,” or “Lord Henry,” was contributed to 
this Journal by Miss Pettit in 1907 (20 : 252-253), as taken down in 
Knott County, Kentucky. It is nearest to Child’s F (Motherwell’s 
MS.). A similar text (‘‘Love Henry”) was printed some years ago 
in Delaney’s ‘‘Scotch Song Book No. 1,” p. 6 (New York, William W. 


1 See also Child’s Ballads, 1 : 463. 

2 The carol occurs in the broadside Divine Mirth, issued by Pitts and by J. & C. Evans 
(Child MSS., xxiii, 54, articles 1 and 2: Harvard College). One.stanza of the piece is 
printed in Notes and Queries, 4th series, 3 : 75 (from tradition). 
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Delaney).' Variants of this version are reported by Mrs. Olive Dame 
Campbell, ‘The Survey” (New York, Jan. 2, 1915), 23 : 373; Cox, 
45 : 160 (cf. JAFL 29 : 400); Smith, Bulletin, No. 5, p.6; Shearin and 
Coombs, p. 8; Belden, No. 3; JAFL 18 : 295. 

Interesting variants of ‘Loving Henry” have been communicated 
recently by Miss Loraine Wyman, Professor Belden, and Mr. Wallace 
C. Wadsworth. 


I. 
Loving Henry. 


Communicated, 1916, by Miss Loraine Wyman, as taken down by 
her from the singing of Lauda Whitt, McGoffin County, Kentucky, 
in that year. 
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**Get down, get down, lov-ing Hen-ry,’’ she cried,‘‘and stay all night with 
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me,.. Thiscost-ly cord a-round my waist, I’ll make sublime to _thee.’’ 














1. ‘‘Get down, get down, loving Henry,” she cried, 
“And stay all night with me; 
This costly cord around my waist 


I'll make sublime to thee.”’ 


2. “Ol can’t get down, O I can’t get down, 
And stay all night with you; 
For there’s another girl in the Eden land 
That I love far better than you.” 


3. As he reared in his saddle stirrups, 
To kiss her lily white cheeks, 
All in her hand she held a sharp knife, 
And in him she stabbed it deep. 


4. “‘Live hours, live hours, loving Henry,” she cried, 
‘‘Live hours some two or three; 
For there’s no girl in the Eden land 
That will wait the coming of thee.’’ 4 


. “T can’t live hours, I can’t live hours, 
I can’t live hours two or three; 
For don’t you see my own heart’s blood 
Come flowing out of me?” 


wn 


1 Barry prints a melody for ‘Young Hunting” in JAFL 18: 295 (cf. Barry’s list, 
No. 18). 
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6. “Must I go east, must I go west, 
Or any way under the sun, 

To get a doctor so good and kind 

As to heal the wounded one?”’ 


. ‘You need not go east, you need not go west, 
Nor no way under the sun; 
For there’s no doctor but God alone 
Can heal this wounded one.” 


“J 


8. She took him by the yellow hair, 
She took him by the feet, 
She threw him over the downward wall, 
Where the water was cold and deep. 


g. ‘Lie there, lie there, loving Henry,’’ she cried, 
‘‘With water up to your chin; 
For there’s no girl in the Eden land 


To await your long coming in.” 


10. ‘‘O don’t you see that sweet little bird 
A-flying from vine to vine? 
It’s searching for its own true love, 
Just like I search for mine. 


11. “‘Fly down, fly down, you sweet little bird, 
And sit upon my knee; 
For I have a golden cage at home 
Hanging in the green willow tree.’ 


12. “I won’t fly down, I won’t fly down, 
And sit upon your knee; 
A girl who would murder her own true love 
I’m sure would murder me.” 


13. ““O if I had my cedar bow, 

And arrow tied with string, 
I’d plunge a diamond through your heart; 
No longer you'd sit and sing.” 


14. ‘But if you had your little elder bow, 
An arrow tied with string, 
Away to some tall tree I’d fly, 
And there I'd sit and sing.” 


rs. 
[Young Henry.] 


Written down by Miss Vivian Bresnehen of Brookfield, Mo., from 
the singing of her father, who learned it from a hired man on the farm 
when he was a boy, in Linn County, about 1875. Communicated by 
Professor Belden, 1917. 
VOL. XXX.—NO. 117.—20 
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. “Light down, light down, Young Henry,”’ she said, 


10, 
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“And spend a night with me: 
Your bed shall be made of the softest down; 
’Tis the best I can give thee.” 


. “T won’t light down, I can’t light down, 


And spend a night with thee: 
There’s another girl in Archer’s land 
I love much better than thee.” 


. As he bent over his saddle-bow, 


To give her kisses three, 
With the little penknife in her right hand 
She pierced his heart full deep. 


‘Fie, fie, fair Eleanor,’ he said, 
‘‘Why did you do that to me? 

There’s not another girl in all the land 
I love as well as thee.” 


. “Live half an hour, Young Henry,” she said, 


“Live half an hour for me, 
And all the men in our town 
Shail give relief to thee.” 


. “T can’t live half an hour,”’ he said, 


“‘T can’t live half an hour for thee, 
For don’t you see my own heart’s blood 
Welling out of me?”’ 


. Some took him by his yellow hair, 


And others by his feet, 
And threw him into a pool of water 
That was both cold and deep. 


. “‘Lie there, lie there, Young Henry,”’ she said, 


“Till the flesh rots off your bones; 
And that pretty girl in Archer’s land 
Shall long for your return home.” 


. A pretty parrot swinging in a willow tree, 


Hearing all they had to say, 
Said, ‘‘ Yes, that pretty girl in Archer’s land 
Shall long for his return home.” 


“Fly down, fly down, pretty parrot,” said she, 
“And alight on my right knee, 

And your cage shall be made of the yellow beaten gold 
And swing in the willow tree.” 


. “T can’t fly down, I won’t fly down, 


I won't fly down,” said he, 
“For you have murdered your own true love 
And soon would you murder me.”’ 








os) 








when young. 


I. 


6. 
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12. “If I had a bow in my right hand, 
And an arrow to the string, 


I would shoot you a dart right through‘the heart, 


That you never should sing again.” 


13. “If you had a bow to your right hand, 
And an arrow to the string, 
I would raise my wings and fly away; 
You never should see me again.” 


III. 
Love Henry. 


Communicated in 1916 by Mr. Wallace C. Wadsworth, as taken 
down from the singing of his mother and grandmother shortly before. 
Mr. Wadsworth notes that his grandmother had learned the song 
“The district in which she was born, and has lived 
until the last few years, is a rather isolated farming community in 
southern Indiana, where all the people . . 
settlers. Tracing farther back, they are nearly all from early English 
New England or Virginia stock.” 


‘Sit down, sit down, Love Henry,”’ she said, 
“And stay all day with me, 

And you shall have red cherries, as red, 
As red as they can be.” 


. “No I won’t sit down, for I can’t sit down, 


And stay all day with thee; 
For there’s a pretty little girl in the Orkis land 
That I love much better than thee.” 


. And as he stooped o’er her pillow soft, 


To give her a kiss so sweet, 
With a little penknife in her right hand 
She pierced his heart full deep. 


. “Oh fie, fie, fie, Fair Ellen,” he said, 


‘“‘How can you serve me so? 
There’s not a girl in all this world 
That I love as well as thou.” 


. “Oh live, live, live, Love Henry,” she said, 


‘‘One-half an hour for me, 
And all the doctors of Fairfield Town 
Shall be here with thee.”’ 


‘No I will not live, for I cannot live 
One-half an hour for thee; 

For I’m sure I feel my own heart’s blood 

Come a-trinkling down my knee.” 


. are descendants of early 
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. She called unto her waiting-maid, 
“Can you keep a secret for me?”’ 


“I 


8. One took him by his long yellow hair, 
Another by his feet; 
They threw him into the cold well-water, 
Which was both cold and deep. 


g. ‘Lie there, lie there, Love Henry,” she said, 
‘Till the flesh rots off your bones, 
And the pretty little girl in the Orkis land 
Will look long for your return home.” 


10. A parrot sat in the willow tree, 
And heard what she had to say, 
As she said, ‘‘ The pretty little girl in the Orkis land 
Will look long for your return home.” 


11. ‘Fly down, fly down, pretty parrot,”’ she said, 
“And sit on my right knee, 
And your cage shall be lined with yellow beaten gold 
And hung on the willow tree.” 


12. “‘No I won’t fly down, nor I sha’n’t fly down, 
And sit on your right knee, 
For you have murdered your own true love; 
Full soon you would murder me.” 


13. “If I had my own true bow, 
With an arrow to the string, 
I'd shoot a dart right through your heart; 
You never would sing again.” 


13. ‘And if you had your own true bow, 
With an arrow to the string, 
I would raise my wings and fly away; 
You never would see me again.” 


FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM (Child, No. 74). 


To the references given by Tolman in this Journal, 29 : 160, add: 
27 : 58-62; 28: 200-203; “Focus,” 4: 426-427; Cox, 45: 159, 378, 
388 (JAFL 29: 400); Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, 
p. 4; No. 3, p. 3; No. 4, p. 6; No. 5, p. 7; F. C. Brown, p.9. A 
text from Harlan County, Kentucky (“Sweet William and Lady 
Margery,” fourteen stanzas), with the music, is in Wyman and 
Brockway, “‘Lonesome Tunes,’”’ 1 : 94-99. It resembles Child’s B 
and the Massachusetts variant printed by Child, 5 : 293-294. Miss 
McGill’s ‘Sweet William’ (twenty stanzas, and tune) is also to be 
classed with Child’s B (‘‘Folk-Songs of the Kentucky Mountains,” 
1917, pp. 69-77). Professor Belden has four variants. 
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[Lydia Margaret.] 


Communicated, 1914, by Mr. S. B. Neff, as written down in that 
year from memory by his father, Mr. Francis Marion Neff of Ridge- 
way, Mo., aged about seventy-six, who was born in Indiana, and 
removed to Missouri at about the age of twenty. Mr. F. M. Neff had 
never seen the ballad in print. 


1. Sweet William arose on Monday morning, 
And he dressed himself in blue: 
““Come and tell unto me that long, long love 
That’s between Lydia Margaret and you.” ! 


Ny 


. “IT know no harm of Lydia Margaret, 
And she knows no harm of me; 
But to-morrow morning at the eight o’clock hour 
Lydia Margaret my bride shall see.”’ 


3. Lydia Margaret was sitting in her upper bar door, 
A-combing her long yellow hair, 
As she spied Sweet William and his own dear bride, 
As they to the church drew near. 


4. She threw down her fine ivory combs, 
Her long yellow hair also; 
And she threw herself from the upper bar door, 
And the blood it began to flow. 


. “TI had a dream the other night — 
I feared there was no good — 
I dreamed that my hall was full of wild swine 
And my true love was floating in blood.” 


uw 


6. He called down his merry maids all, 
He called them by one, two, and three, 
And he asked the leave of his own dear bride: 
‘‘Sweet one, may I go and see?”’ 


. He rode and he rode till he came to Lydia Margaret's door, 
And he tingled on the ring; 
And there was none so ready as her own dear brother 
To rise and let him in. 


“I 


8. ‘‘Oh where is Lydia Margaret to-day? 
Oh where is she, I say? 
For once I courted her for love, 
And she stole my heart away. 


g. ‘‘Is she in her bedchamber, 
Or is she in her hall, 
Or is she in her own kitchen 
Among her merry maids all?’”’ 


1 The last two lines are to be repeated. 
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10. “‘She is neither in her bedchamber, 
She is neither in her hall, 
But yonder she lies in her own coffin, 
As it sits against the wall.” 


11. ‘Fold down those lily-white sheets; 
Oh fold them down!” he said, 

And as he kissed her clay-cold lips, 
His heart was made to grieve. 


12. Lydia Margaret [died] as if it was to-day, 
Sweet William he died on the morrow; 

Lydia Margaret she died for pure, pure love, 
And Sweet William he died for sorrow. 


13. Lydia Margaret was laid in the high churchyard, 
Sweet William was laid in the mire; 
And out of Lydia Margaret’s bosom sprang a rose, 
And out of Sweet William’s was a brier. 


14. They grew and they grew to the church steeple top, 
They grew till they couldn’t grow any higher; 
And there they tied in a true lover’s knot, 
The red rose and the brier. 


THE LASS OF ROCH ROYAL (No. 76). 


Professor J. H. Cox prints a complete copy from West Virginia 
which closely resembles that in Jamieson’s ‘ Popular Ballads” (1806, 
1: 37-44), and undoubtedly goes back to print, though learned by 
Cox’s informant from an oral source (‘‘West Virginia School Journal 
and Educator,” 45 : 347-349, cf. 159). Stray stanzas from the ballad 
(cf. Child’s J, 2: 225) turn up now and then in this country, sometimes 
alone, and sometimes in unexpected contexts: see Child, 3: 512 
(two stanzas from “the Carolina mountains”’); ‘“‘Focus,” 4: 49 (the 
same two, from Virginia); Babcock, “‘Folk-Lore Journal,” 7 : 31, 
reprinted by Child (3: 511-512; the same two stanzas in song of 
parting lovers, from Virginia); “Focus,” 3 : 275 (in a song of parting 
lovers, from Virginia);? Belden, No. 91 (in a parting song, from 
Missouri); Bascom, JAFL 22: 240 (in “‘Kitty Kline,’ from North 
Carolina); Shearin, ‘‘Modern Language Review,” 6: 514-515 (in 
“Cold Winter’s Night,” Kentucky) ;* Lomax, ‘ North Carolina Book- 


1 Jamieson’s text was reprinted by Child in 1857 in his earlier collection, English and 
Scottish Ballads, 2: 99-105. Cox’s text is nearer to Jamieson than to Scott (Minstrelsy, 
1802, 3: 51-59). Both Jamieson and Scott go back to Mrs. Brown (see Child, 2 : 213). 

2 This little song consists of the same stanzas, with a chorus and one concluding 
stanza. This last appears, oddly but effectively, as stanza 4 in an interesting version of 
‘‘The Hangman’'s Song”’ (‘‘The Maid Freed from the Gallows,’’ Child, No. 95) recently 
obtained by Miss Loraine Wyman in Kentucky and published in Lonesome Tunes, 1 : 48. 

3 Compare Coombs and Shearin, Syllabus, p. 8; Shearin, Sewanee Review, July, 1911. 
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let," 11 :29-30 (in a comic song); Perrow, JAFL 28 : 147-148 (in 
“Careless Love,’”’ from Mississippi); Cox, JAFL 26: 181, and “West 
Virginia School Journal,” 44: 216-217 (in “ John Hardy”’).! Compare 
F. C. Brown, p. 9; C. Alphonso Smith, Bulletin, No. 2, p 5; No. 3, 
p. 4; No. 4, p. 6; No. 5, p. 7; Reed Smith, JAFL 28 : 201, 202. 

For ‘The Lass of Ocram” (or ‘ Aughrim”’), of which Child prints 
an Irish version from Michigan (2: 213) and also (3: 510-511) a 
Roxburghe copy (Roxburghe, 3: 488; Ebsworth, 6 : 609-615), see 
the Pitts broadside (Harvard College, 25242.28), and a garland printed 
by E. Sergent, Preston (25276.43.58, No. 53). 


THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL (Child, No. 79). 
Since Miss Backus’s North Carolina version of the ballad (‘There 


was a lady fair and gay”) was printed in Child, 5 : 294,? many variants 
have been collected in this country, belonging to that same general 
version. Belden publishes a text (from Missouri) in JAFL 23 : 429; 
Emma Bell Miles, one in ‘ Harper’s Magazine”’ for June, 1904 (109: 
121-122); Cox (44: 388 and 45: 11-12) publishes a fragment and a 
complete copy, both from West Virginia, and reports other variants 
(cf. 45 : 160; JAFL 29: 400);* Miss McGill gives words and tune in 
her “Folk-Songs from the Kentucky Mountains,” pp. 4-8. See also 
Shearin and Coombs, p. 9 (‘‘Lady Gay,” closely resembles Miss 
Backus’s text); F. C. Brown, p. 9; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, 
Bulletin, No. 4, p. 7; No. 5, p. 7; JAFL 27: 59-62; 28: 199-202, 

A peculiar version in Mrs. Leather’s ‘‘ Folk-Lore of Herefordshire ”’ 
(1912, pp. 198-199) contains a stanza adapted from “The Carnal 
and the Crane” (Child, No. 55):*— 


Then Christ did call for the roasted cock, 
That was feathered with his only hands; 
He crowed three times all in the dish 
In the place where he did stand. 


I. 
Children’s Song. 


From Professor Walter Morris Hart of the University of California; 
communicated by Mrs. Agnes McDougall Henry, M.L., formerly of 
that university. Professor Hart writes, concerning this and other 


1 As to ‘‘John Hardy,” see JAFL 22: 247; 29: 400; Shearin and Coombs, p. 19; 
Berea Quarterly, 14: 26; F. C. Brown, p. 12; Cox, 45: 12, 160. 

2 Reprinted in JAFL 13 : 119-120. 

3 Cox (44 : 388) also prints two stanzas of a version corresponding to Child’s A, which 
appears to have been brought to West Virginia from Ireland. 

* Compare Broadwood, English Traditional Songs and Carols, pp. 74-75, 122; Sharp, 
English Folk-Carols, No. 1, pp. 2-4; Journal of Folk-Song Society, 1: 183; 4: 22-25; 
a broadside of about 1780, Worcester [England], J. Grundy (Harvard College Library, 
25242.5.5 [149, No. 13]); Notes and Queries, 3d series, 3 : 94. 
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ballads (Dec. 10, 1915): “They were sung to her by the mother of a 
family in the mountains of western North Carolina, whose name, 
Ellen Crowder, will recall to ballad-lovers, perhaps not impertinently, 
the ‘blind crouder’ of Sidney’s immortal comment on Chevy Chace. 
‘One day,’ writes Mrs. Henry, ‘while Ellen was absorbed in splitting 
a broom, I mentioned “ Barbara Allen.’’ In that unguarded moment 
she began to sing the first verse. I found that she and her husband 
and sisters sang a good many ballads years ago, but they had forgotten 
all except the four versions I am sending you. When I inquired why 
they had ceased singing them, the reply was, ‘‘ No one seemed to take 
delight in them any more, so we laid them by.” It appears that the 
ancestors of these people were in the mountains of North Carolina 
before the Revolution, and that they have been illiterate up to the 
present generation. Even now it is a matter of pride that one or two 
members of the family are good ‘‘scribes.”’’ ” 


1. The starry light and the lady bright, 
Her children she had three. 
She sent them away to the North country 
To learn those gramerie. 


2. They hadn’t been gone but a very short time, 
Scarce three months and a day, 
Till death came rushing along o’ver the land 
And swept those babes away. 


. Their mother came as far to know, 
She wrung her hands full sore. 
‘‘The less, the less, the less!’’ she cried, 
“Shall I see my babes no more?”’ 


w 


4. ‘‘There were a king in heaven,” she said, 
“That used to wear a crown; 
Send all my three little babes to-night 
Or in the morning soon.”’ 


. Or Christmas times were drawing nigh, 
The nights were long and cold; 
Her three little babes came rushing along 
Down to their mother’s hall. 


on 


6. She fixed them a table in the dining room, 
Spread over with bread and wine, 
Saying, ‘‘Eat, O, eat my sweet little babes; 
Come eat and drink of mine.” 


. ‘Mama, we cannot eat your bread, 
Nor we can’t drink your wine; 
For yonder stands our Saviour dear, 
And to him we'll return.” 


“I 


8. She fixed them a bed in the backmost room, 
Spread over with a clean sheet, 
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And a golden wine upon the top of them, 
To make them sweeter sleep. 


g. ‘Take it off, take it off,’’ says the oldest one, 
“The cocks they will soon crow; 
For yonder stands our Saviour dear, 
And to him we must go.” 


10. ‘‘Cold clods lays on our feet, mama; 
Green grass grows over our heads; 
The tears that run all down our cheeks 
Did wet the winding sheets.” 


II. 
Three Little Babes. 


From Professor Louise Pound. Reported from Burt County, 
Nebraska, by L. A. Quivey of Salt Lake City, Utah. See Miss 
Pound’s Syllabus, p. 10. 


1. Christmas time was drawing near, 
And the nights were growing cold, 
When three little babes came running down 
Into their mother’s fold. 


2. She spread a table long and wide, 
And on it put bread and wine: 
‘““Come eat, come drink, my sweet little babes; 
Come eat and drink of mine.” 


3. ‘‘We want none of your bread, mother; 
We want none of your wine; 
For yonder stands our blessed Lord, 
And to him we will join.” 


4. She made a bed in the very best room, 
And on it placed clean sheets, 
And over the top a golden spread, 
The sweeter they might sleep. 


. “Take it off, take it off,’’ cried the eldest one, 
“Take it off,’’ cried he; 
‘For I would not stay in this wicked world, 
Since Christ has died for me.”’ 


on 


“A sad farewell, kind mother dear; 
We give the parting hand, 

To meet again on that fair shore 
In Canaan’s happy land. 


6. 


- 


7. “‘A tombstone at our head, mother; 
The cold clay at our feet; 
The tears we have shed for you, mother, 
Have wet these winding sheets.”’ 
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Ill. 
The Lady Gay. 


Communicated by Miss Loraine Wyman, as sung by Jasper Day 
at Pine Mountain, Ky., May 4, 1916. 


1. There was a lady, there was a lady gay, 
Had handsome children three, 
And sent them away to some northern countree 
To learn those grammaree. 


2. They hadn’t been gone so mighty long, 
Scarcely three months to a day, 
Death came hastling along 
And stole those babes away. 


. It was near Old Christmas time 
When she prayed for her little babes; 
It was near Old Christmas time 
When her three little babes were sent home. 


w 


4. The table was ready set, 
And on it she placed bread and wine: 
Says, ‘‘ You three little babes, 
Come and eat, come and drink of mine.” 


. “TIT don’t want your bread, 
I don’t want your wine. 
Yonder stands our Saviour dear; 
To him we must resign.” 


on 


RY. 
The Three Little Babes. 


Communicated by Professor Belden. He received it in 1905 from 
Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, who had it from Miss Mary Pierce, Nashville, 
Tenn. Miss Pierce heard the song in the Cumberland Mountains 
(Stonington Springs, Tenn.) in Igo. 


1. A lady and a lady gay, 
Children she had three, 
She sent them away to a northern college 
For to learn some grammaree. 


2. They hadn’t been gone but a very short time, 
About three months and a day, 
Till death came over the broad, broad land, 
And swept those babes away. 


3. And what will the dear mother say 
When she does hear of this? 
She'll wring her hands, she’ll scream, and say, 
‘‘O, when shall I see my three babies?”’ 
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4. O, Christmas time is a-drawing near, 
The nights grew long and cold: 
The three little babes came a-lumbering down 
All into the mother’s room. 


. The table was set and a cloth spread on; 
It was set with bread and wine; 
“Sit down, sit down, my three little babes, 
And eat and drink of mine.” 


wn 


6. ‘‘O, mother dear, we cannot eat your bread, 
Neither can we drink your wine, 
For yonder stands our Saviour dear, 
To whom we are design.” 


. The bed was fixed in the far back room, 
A golden sheet spread on. 
“Lie down, lie down, my three little babes, 
And sleep till the morning soon.” 


“I 


LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND LADY BARNARD (Child, No. 81). 


This famous ballad, one of the finest that exist, is well preserved in 
America. This Journal has printed a version from Nova Scotia, 
collected by Professor W. R. Mackenzie of Washington University, 
St. Louis (23 : 371-374; 25: 182-183: ‘Little Matha Grove’’). 
Texts are reported from Kentucky by Shearin and Coombs (p. 8, 
“Lord Vanner’s [or Lord Daniel’s] Wife”’),! from Virginia by Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith (Bulletin, No. 3, p. 4), from North Carolina by 
Professor F. C. Brown (p. 9, cf. JAFL 28 : 201), from South Carolina 
by Professor Reed Smith (JAFL 28 : 201), and a fragment from West 
Virginia by Professor J. H. Cox (46 : 22, 64). 


I. 


Lord Orland’s Wife. 


Collected by Miss Loraine Wyman, 1916, as sung by Hillard Smith, 
Carr Creek, Knott County, Kentucky. 








The first came in was a gay la- dye; The next came in was a 


$258 a = SS =i 


The third came in was {Lord Or - land’s vile, The 
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fair - est » af them all,..... The fair - est of.. them all..... 


1 Compare Shearin, Modern Language Review, 6 : 514; Sewanee Review, July, 1911. 


























6. 


“I 





. The first came in was a gay ladye; 


. Littlke Mathew Grew was standing by; 


. “T can tell by the ring that’s on your finger 


. “If this be a lie,’’ Lord Orland he said, 


. “If this be a lie I bring to you, 


. At first they fell to hugging and kissing, 


. “O how do you like my curtains fine? 
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The next came in was a girl; 
The third came in was Lord Orland’s wife, 
The fairest of them all. 


She placed her eyes on him: 
“‘Go up with me, Little Mathew Grew, 
This livelong night we’ll spend.” 


You are Lord Orland’s wife.” 
“But if I am Lord Orland’s wife, 
Lord Orland is not at home.”’ 





. The little footpage was standing by, 


Heard all that she did say: 
“Your husband sure will hear these words 
Before the break of day.” 


. He had sixteen miles to go, 


And ten of them he run; 
He run till he came to the broken bridge, 
He smote his breast and swum. 


He ran till he came to Lord Orland’s hall, 
He ran till he came to the gate, 

He rattled those bells and he rung: 
“Awake, Lord Orland, awake!”’ 


. ‘‘What’s the matter, what’s the matter, little footpage? 


What’s the news you bring to me?”’ 
“Little Mathew Grew’s in the bed with your wife; 
It’s as true as anything can be.” 


“That you have brought to me, 
I'll build a scaffold on the king’s highway, 
And hanged you shall be.”’ 


Which you're taking it to be, 
You need not build a scaffold on the king’s highway, 
But hang me to a tree.”’ 


At last they fell to sleep; 
All on the next morn when they awoke, 
Lord Orland stood at their bed feet. 


O how do you like my sheets? 
O how do you like my gay ladye, 
That lies in your arms asleep?”’ 








ieee cae ot 





16. 
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. “Very well I like your curtains fine, 


Very well I like your sheets; 
Much better I like your gay ladye, 
That lies in my arms and sleeps.”’ 


. “Get up, get up, little Mathew Grew, 


And prove your words to be true. 
I'll never have it for to say 
A naked man I slew.” 


. The first lick struck little Mathew Grew struck, 


Which caused an awful wound; 
The next lick struck Lord Orland struck, 
And laid him on the ground. 


. “O how do you like my curtains fine? 


O how do. you like my sheets? 
O how do you like little Mathew Grew, 
That lies on the ground and sleeps?”’ 


“Very well I like your curtains fine, 
Very well I like your sheets; 

Much better I like little Mathew Grew, 
That lies on the ground and sleeps.” 


a. 
Little Mathew Grove. 


Collected by Miss Loraine Wyman, 1916, as sung by Sallie Adams, 
Letcher County, Kentucky. 
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Oh, first came down drest in red; Next came down in green; Next came down as Lord 
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Dan-iel’s wife, As fine as an - y queen, As fine as an-y queen. 


w 


First came down dressed in red; 
Next came down in green; 

Next came down as Lord Daniel’s wife, 
As fine as any queen. 


. She stepped up to little Mathew Grove; 


She says, ‘“‘Go home with me to-night.”’ 
“‘T can tell by the little ring you have on your hand, 
You are Lord Daniel’s wife.” 


. “It makes no difference whose wife I am, 


To you nor no other man: 
My husband’s not at home to-night; 
He’s in some distant land.”’ 
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The little footpage was standing by, 
Heard every word was said: 

““Your husband surely will hear these words 
Before the break of day.” 


. He had sixteen miles to go, 


And ten of them he run; 
He run, he run to the broken broken bridge, 
He smote on his breast and swum. 


. He run till he came to Lord Daniel’s hall, 


He run till he came to the gate, 
He rattled those bells and he rung. 


. ‘‘What’s the matter, what’s the matter, little white footpage? 


What’s the news you bring to me?” 
‘“‘There’s another man in the bed with your wife, 
As sure as you are born.” 


. “If this be a lie,’’ Lord Daniel said, 


“That you have brought to me, 
I'll build me a scaffold on the king’s highway road, 
And hanged you shall be!’’ (dis) 


. “If this be a lie I bring to you, 


Which you’re taking it to be, 
You need not build a scaffold on the king’s highroad, 
But hang me to a tree.” 


He gathered up an army of his men, 
And he started with a free good will; 
He put his bugle to his mouth, 
And he blowed both loud and shrill. 


. “Get up, get up, little Mathew Grove; 


Get up, then put on your clothes!” 
“Lord Daniel surely comes home this night, 
For I hear his bugle blow.” 


. “Lie still, lie still 


And keep me from the cold! 
It’s nothing but my father’s shepherd, 
Blowing of his sheep to the fold.” 


From that they fell to hugging and kissing, 
From that they fell asleep, 

And when they waked up, Lord Daniel 
Was standing at their feet.” 


. “How do you like your pillow, sir? 


How do you like your sheet? 
How do you like the gay ladye 
That lies in your arms and sleeps?”’ 











seen 
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15. ‘Very well I like your pillow, sir; 
Very well I like your sheet; 
Much better I like your gay ladye, 
That lies in my arms and sleeps.’ 


, 


16. “‘Get up, get up, little Mathew Grove; 
Get up and put on your clothes! 
It never shall be said in this wide world 
A naked man I slew.” 


17. ‘‘You have two bright swords,” he said, 
‘Me not so much as a knife.”’ 
“You may have the very best sword, 
And I will take the worst.” ? 


18. ‘‘You may take the very first lick, 
And make it like a man; 
And I will take the very next lick, 
And kill you if I can.” 


19. Little Mathew struck the very first lick, 
Lord Daniel struck the floor; 
Lord Daniel took the very next lick, 
Little Mathew struck no more. 


20. He took the ladye all by the hand, 
Says, ‘‘Come sit on my knee! 
Which of those men you love best — 
Little Mathew Grove or me?”’ 


21. ‘‘Much better I like your rosy cheeks; 
Much better I like your chin: 
Much better I like little Mathew Grove 
As you and all your kin.” 


OO. ke Se ca, Se ee ee ee ee 

he led her to the hall; 

He drew his sword and cut off her head; 
He stove it against the wall. 


III. 
Lord Daniel’s Wife. 
Collected by Miss Loraine Wyman, 1916, in Kentucky. 
1. The first came down all dressed in red; 
The next came down in green; 


The next came down was Lord Daniel’s wife, 
She’s as fine as any queen. 


1 This fragment was also collected by Miss Wyman: — 
‘‘Give me a show for my life,” he said, 
**Give me a show for my life; 
For you have two bright swords by your side, 
And I have not so much as a knife.” 
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. “Come and go home with me, little Gaby,” she said, 
‘Come and go home with me to-night.” 
“For I know by the rings on your fingers 
You are Lord Daniel’s wife.” 


. He had sixteen miles to go, 
And ten of them he run; 
He rode till he came to the broken-down bridge, 
He held his breath and swum. 


w 


4. He swum till he come where the grass grows green, 
He turned to his heels and he run; 
He run till he come to Lord Daniel's gate, 
He rattled those bells and rung. 


. He travelled over hills and valleys, 
Till he come to his staff stand still; 
He placed his bugle to his mouth 
And blew most loud and shrill. 


wn 


6. He took little Gaby by the hand, 
And led her through the hall; 
He took his sword, cut off her head, 


And kicked it agin the wall. 


IV. 
Little Matthy Groves. 


The following excellent copy, with the melody, was sent to Professor 
Belden in 1916 by Mrs. Eva Warner Case, as written down from 
memory, with the assistance of her mother and grandmother. It 
comes from Harrison County, Missouri.' 
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church did go, God’s ho - ly word to _ hear, hear, God’s ies at § word i hear. 
1 See p. 322, below. 
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. On a high holiday, on a high holiday, 


The very first day of the year, 

Little Matthy Groves to church did go 
God’s holy word to hear, hear, 
God’s holy word to hear. 


. The first that came in was a gay ladie, 


And the next that came in was a girl, 
And the next that came in was Lord Arnold’s wife, 
The fairest of them all. 


. He stepped right up unto this one, 


And she made him this reply, 
Saying, ‘“‘ You must go home with me to-night, 
All night with me for to lie.” 


. “T cannot go with you to-night, 


I cannot go for my life; 
For I know by the rings that are on your fingers 
You are Lord Arnold’s wife.”’ 


. “And if Iam Lord Arnold’s wife, 


I know that Lord Arnold’s gone away; 
He’s gone away to old England 
To see King Henery.”’ 


A little footpage was standing by, 
And he took to his feet and run; 
He run till he came to the water-side, 
And he bent his breast and swum. 


. ‘What news, what news, my little footpage? 


What news have you for me? 
Are my castle walls all toren down, 
Or are my castles three?”’ 


. “Your castle walls are not toren down, 


Nor are your towers three; 
But little Matthy Groves is in your house, 
In bed with your gay ladie.”’ 


He took his merry men by the hand 
And placed them all in a row, 

And he bade them not one word for to speak 
And not one horn for to blow. 


There was one man among them all 
Who owed little Matthy some good will, 
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And he put his bugle horn to his mouth 
And he blew both loud and shrill. 


“Hark, hark! hark, hark!’’ said little Matthy Groves, 
“T hear the bugle blow, 

And every note it seems to say, 
‘Arise, arise, and go!’”’ 


. ‘Lie down, lie down, little Matthy Groves, 


And keep my back from the cold! 
It is my father’s shepherd boys 
A-blowing up the sheep from the fold.”’ 


From that they fell to hugging and kissing, 
And from that they fell to sleep; 

And next morn when they woke at the break of the day, 
Lord Arnold stood at their feet. 


. “And it’s how do you like my fine feather-bed, 


And it’s how do you like my sheets? 
And it’s how do you like my gay ladie, 
That lies in your arms and sleeps?”’ 


. ‘Very well do I like your fine feather-beds, 


Very well do I like your sheets; 
But much better do I like your gay ladie, 
That lies in my arms and sleeps.” 


““Now get you up, little Matthy Groves, 
And all your clothes put on; 

For it never shall be said in old England 
That I slew a naked man.” 


. “T will get up,’’ said little Matthy Groves, 


“And fight you for my life, 
Though you've two bright swords hanging by your side, 
And me not a pocket-knife!”’ 


. “If I’ve two bright swords by my side, 


They cost me deep in purse; 
And you shall have the better of the two, 
And I will keep the worse.” 


The very first lick that little Matthy struck, 
He wounded Lord Arnold sore; 

But the very first lick that Lord Arnold struck, 
Little Matthy struck no more. 


20. He took his ladie by the hand 


And he downed her on his knee, 
Saying, ‘‘Which do you like the best, my dear, 
Little Matthy Groves or me?” 
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21. ‘Very well do I like your rosy cheeks, 
Very well do I like your dimpled chin; 
But better I like littlke Matthy Groves 
Than you and all your kin.”’ 


NO 
N 


. He took his ladie by the hand 
And led her o’er the plain; 
He took the broad sword from his side 
And he split her head in twain. 


23. ‘‘Hark, hark, hark, doth the nightingale sing, 
And the sparrows they do cry! 
To-day I’ve killed two true lovers, 
And to-morrow I must die.” 


BONNY BARBARA ALLAN (Child, No. 84). 


Many American copies are registered in this Journal, 29: 160-161, 
where Tolman prints a Virginian text. See also 20 : 256-257; 22: 
74 (tune only); 25 : 282 (tune only); 26: 352; 27:59, 62-63; 28: 
200-202. Compare Belden, No. 7;! F. C. Brown, p. 9; Virginia Folk- 
Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, p. 3; No. 3, p. 4; No. 4, p. 7; No. 5, 
p. 8; B. L. Jones, “Folk-Lore in Michigan,” p. 5; Cox, 45: 159 
(JAFL 29 : 400); South Carolina Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 1 
(1913), p. 4; “Berea Quarterly,” October, 1915 (18:12,15). C. 
Alphonso Smith reports the ballad from Tennessee (‘‘Summer School 
News,” July 31, 1914, 1:1, No. 12, Summer School of the South). 
Words and tune (from Knott County, Kentucky) are given in Wyman 
and Brockway, ‘“‘Lonesome Tunes,’”’ 1: 1-5; and in McGill, “ Folk- 
Songs from the Kentucky Mountains,” pp. 39-44. Professor W. M. 
Hart has communicated a variant from North Carolina. 

To the references to American song-books in JAFL 29 : 160, note 2, 
may be added: ‘“‘The American Songster,” Baltimore, 1836 (John 
Kenedy, editor and publisher), pp. 7—10 (so also in later editions: New 
York, Nafis and Cornish, about 1840; Cornish, Lamport & Co., 1850); 
“Barbara Allen,” etc., a garland printed in Philadelphia about 1820 
(Harvard College, 25276.43.81). 


LADY ALICE (Child, No. 85). 


Child included in his collection (2 : 279-280) an American version 
contributed to ‘‘ Notes and Queries,”’ in 1856 (2d series, 1 : 354), by 
a Philadelphia lady, as sung forty years before. Professor E. C. 
Perrow gives a text from North Carolina in JAFL 28: 151-152. 
Virginian texts are printed in ‘‘The Focus,” 3 : 154-155; 4: 50-51. 
Mrs. Campbell prints two stanzas from northern Georgia in “The 
Survey”? (New York, Jan. 2, 1915, 33 : 373). See also JAFL 27 : 62; 


1 Belden now has about a dozen variants. 
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28 : 200-202; F. C. Brown, p. 9; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, 
No. 2, p. 5; No. 3, p. 4; No. 4, p.'7; No. 5, p. 8; Cox, 45 : 159 (JAFL 
29: 400). Cox prints a West Virginia variant (46: 124). For recent 
English contributions see ‘Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” 3 : 299- 
302; 4: 106-109. 

LAMKIN (Child, No. 93). 


To the references in this Journal, 29 : 162, add F. C. Brown, P. 9; 
Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 3, p. 4. For England see 
“Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” 5 : 81-84; Sharp, “‘One Hundred 
English Folksongs,” pp. xxvili, 62-64 (No. 27); “‘ Notes and Queries,” 
11th series, 8 : 108. 


THE MAID FREED FROM THE GALLOWS (Child, No. 95). 


The first American copy to be printed was published by Child 
(5 : 296), — ‘The Hangman’s Tree,” from Virginia by way of North 
Carolina. Others have appeared in JAFL 21:56 (West Virginia, 
Reed Smith); 26:175 (from an Irish servant in Massachusetts) ;! 
27:64 (South Carolina, Reed Smith); and Miss Wyman and Mr. 
Brockway have included still another (with the music) in their “ Lone- 
some Tunes,” 1 : 44-48 (‘The Hangman’s Tree,”’ from Harlan County, 
Kentucky). See also Reed Smith (JAFL 27 : 59-63; 28 : 200-202); 
F. C. Brown, p. 9; Cox, 46: 359 (JAFL 29: 400). For England see 
Broadwood and Fuller Maitland, “English County Songs,” pp. 112- 
113 (‘The Prickly Bush’’); Sharp, “Folk Songs from Somerset,” 5: 
54-55 (‘The Briery Bush”); Sharp, “One Hundred English Folk- 
songs,” No. 17, pp. xxiv-xxv, 42-43; “Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society,” 2 : 233-234; 5 : 228-239. 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith reports several Virginia variants, with 
specimens, and gives an extremely interesting account of the per- 
formance of the piece among the negroes of Albemarle County as 
“an out-of-door drama’’ some twenty-five years ago.? An account 
of a similar performance in England may be found in the “Journal 
of the Folk-Song Society,”’ 5 : 233-334. Compare the first version 
printed below. Professor Smith also reports a variant from Tennessee 
(“Summer School News,”’ July 31, 1914 (1 : 1, No. 12, Summer School 
of the South). 


1 Barry prints a tune from Ireland in JAFL 24: 337 (Hudson MS., Boston Public 
Library, No. 121). 

2 Ballads Surviving in the United States, reprinted from the January, 1916, Musical 
Quarterly, pp. 10-12. ‘See also the Bulletin of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society, No. 2, 
p. 5; No. 3, p. 8; No. 4, p. 7; No. 5, p. 8. 

3 Here reference is made to Mary A. Owen's Voodoo Tales (published in England 
under the title of Old Rabbit the Voodoo), New York, 1893, pp. 185-189, especially 
pp. 188-189 (also in Philadelphia ed., 1898, Old Rabbit’s Plantation Stories, same pages). 
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I. 
[The Golden Ball.] 


Child’s version F is a fragment which ‘had become a children’s 
game, the last stage of many old ballads” (2: 346). This appears 
to be the case also with the text now printed, in which the lost object 
is a golden ball, as in the tale that embodies Child’s version H. What 
precedes the first and second stanzas appears to be a prose dialogue 
introductory to the ballad, and accompanied by action. The text 
was communicated by Mr. John R. Reinhard, who procured it from 
one of his pupils in Mount Holyoke College, Miss Mary F. Anderson. 
Miss Anderson heard it in New York in the summer of 1916, from 
children among whom she was doing ‘‘settlement work.” 


“Father, father, may I have my golden ball?” 

“No, you may not have your golden ball.” 

“But all the other girls and boys have their golden balls.” 

“Then you may have your golden ball; but if you lose your golden ball, 
you will hang on yonder rusty gallery. 

“Father, father, I have lost my golden ball 

“Well, then you will hang on yonder rusty gallery.”’ 


a 


1. ‘‘Captain, captain, hold the rope; 
I hear my mother’s voice. 
Mother, have you come to set me free, 
Or have you come to see me hang 
On yonder rusty gallery?’’ 
“‘No, I have come to see you hang 
On yonder rusty gallery.” 


NO 


. ‘Captain, captain, hold the rope; 
I hear my sister’s voice. 
Sister, have you come to set me free, 
Or have you come to see me hang 
On yonder rusty gallery?”’ 
“No, I have come to see you hang 
On yonder rusty gallery.” 


. “Captain, captain, hold the rope; 
I hear my baby’s voice. 
Baby, have you come to set me free, 
Or have you come to see me hang 
On yonder rusty gallery?” 
“Da, da.” [Gives him the ball.] 


‘ 


we 


The last stanza varies with the following: — 


“Captain, captain, hold the rope; 
I hear my sweetheart’s voice. 
Sweetheart, have you come to set me free, 
Or have you come to see me hang 
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On yonder rusty gallery?’’ 

“Yes, I have brought your golden ball, 
And come to set you free; 

I have not come to see you hanged 
On yonder rusty gallery.” 


Il. 
The Hangman’s Tree. 


Communicated by Professor Belden. Sent in by Mr. E. E. Chiles 
of the Soldan High School, St. Louis, as remembered by his wife from 
the singing of a housemaid, Elsie Ditch, on a farm near Plattin, Mo., 
in 1900. This agrees with Miss Wyman’s text (and some others) 
in making the victim a man, and the rescuer his sweetheart. 
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1. ‘Hangman, dear hangman, do up your rope 
For just a little while; 
For yonder comes my father dear, 
Who’s travelled many a mile. 


2. ‘Father, dear father, have you brought me the gold? 
Have you come to buy me free? 
Or have you come to see me hung 
Upon the gallows tree?”’ 


3. ‘Son, dear son, I’ve brought no gold, 
Nor come to buy you free, 
But I have come to see you hung 
Upon the gallows tree.”’ 


And so on through mother, sister, brother, until his sweetheart comes: 


4. ‘‘Hangman, dear hangman, do up your rope 
For just a little while; 
For yonder comes my sweetheart dear, 
Who's travelled many a mile. 


5. ‘‘Sweetheart, dear sweetheart, have you brought the gold? 
Have you come to buy me free? 
Or have you come to see me hung 
Upon the gallows tree?”’ 


6. “Sweetheart, dear sweetheart, I’ve brought the gold, 
I've come to buy you free; 
I have not come to see you hung 
Upon the gallows tree.” 











Fe ee 
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Il. 
Hangman Song. 


Communicated by Professor W. M. Hart, 1915. From Mrs. 
Ellen Crowder, mountains of western North Carolina (see p. 306,' 


above). 


1. “‘O hangman, O hangman, just wait awhile, 
Just wait a little while! 
I believe I see my dear father; 
He’s travelled for many a mile. 


2. “O father, O father, have ye brought me your gold? 
Or have ye bought me free? 
Or have ye come to see me hung 
All on that lonesome tree?”’ 


3. ““O daughter, O daughter, I’ve not brought you my gold, 
And I’ve not bought you free, 
For I have come to see you hung 
All on that lonesome tree.” 


(Similar verses for mother, brother, and sister.) 


10. ‘‘O hangman, O hangman, just wait a while, 
Just wait a little while! 
I believe I see my true lover; 
He’s travelled for many a mile. 


11. ‘‘O sweetheart, O sweetheart, have ye brought me your gold? 
Or have ye bought me free? 
Or have ye come to see me hung 
All on that lonesome tree?”’ 


12. ‘‘O sweetheart, O sweetheart, I’ve brought you my gold 
And I have bought you free, 
For I’ve not come to see you hung 
All on that lonesome tree.” 


THE BAILIFF’S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON (Child, No. 105). 


Child had a copy from Indiana (‘‘received from an Irish lady,” 
2 : 426) which he did not print, as being from a broadside partly made 
over by secondary tradition.2, Copies are reported from Virginia 
(Bulletin of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society, No. 4, pp. 7-8), Kentucky 
(Shearin and Coombs, p. 8;* letter from Professor E. C. Perrow, Feb. 


1 The woman who sang this had been taught that the maiden was to be hanged for 
the theft of a golden cup. 

2 It is preserved among the Child MSS. (xviii, 31, article 10) in the Harvard College 
Library. 

3 Compare Shearin, Modern Language Review, 6 : 514; Sewanee Review for July, 1911. 
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12, 1914), Georgia (Reed Smith, JAFL 28 : 200), Michigan (B. L, 
Jones). 

A text from Missouri (with the tune) is communicated by Professor 
Belden as sent to him by Mrs. Eva Warner Case. Mrs. Case gives 
the song from memory, “with the assistance of her mother and 
grandmother.” “It was commonly sung,” she writes, “in Harrison 
County, Missouri, as late as 1890. The settlers here were of Virginia 
and Kentucky stock, with a sprinkling of Tennesseeans, and many of 
the songs had been in the family at the time of their coming from 
England.”’ Mrs. Case’s text corresponds pretty closely to the old 
broadside reproduced (inexactly) by Percy and (accurately) by Child 
(2 : 427-428). It omits stanza 2 only. Stanza 11 shows an amusing 
variation. 


“Then will I sell my goodly steed, 
My saddle and my bow; 

I will into some far countrey, 
Where no man doth me know”’ (Child, st. 11). 


“If she be dead and I am a-living, 
She’s lying there so low, 

Oh take from me my coal-black steed, 
My fiddle and my bow!”’ (Case, st. 10). 


The following fragment was communicated in February, 1916, by 
Mr. Wallace C. Wadsworth from recitation, apparently in Indiana. 


1. One eve the maids of Hazelton 
Went out to sport and play, 
But the bailiff’s daughter of Hazelton 
She slyly stole away. 
2. There was a youth, a well-beloved youth, 
The squire’s only son, 
And he fell in love with the bailiff’s daughter, 
And she lived in Hazelton. 


SIR HUGH, OR THE JEW’S DAUGHTER (Child, No. 155). 


To the material and references collected in this Journal, 29 : 164-166, 
it may be added that Cox reports nine variants from West Virginia 
(45: 160; JAFL 29: 400); B. L. Jones (p. 5), one from Michigan; 
and Perrow, one from Kentucky (letter of Feb. 12, 1914). Compare 
also Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, pp. 3, 6; No. 3, p. 5; 
No. 4, pp. 4, 8; No. 5, p. 8; ‘Berea Quarterly,’’ October, 1915 (18: 
12). Belden has three variants. See also Sharp, “One Hundred 
English Folksongs,” No. 8, pp. xx—xxi, 22-23. 
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THE HUNTING OF THE CHEVIOT (Child, No. 162). 


In this Journal, 18 : 294, Barry notes a broadside of ‘Chevy Chace”’ 
printed by N. Coverly, Jr., Boston (early nineteenth century), and 
gives the tune from a Newburyport (Mass.) manuscript of 1790. 
“The Death of Old Tenor,” a Massachusetts song of 1750, is to the 
tune of ‘‘Chevy Chace” (Massachusetts Historical Society Proceed- 
ings, 20:30). The Harvard College Library has a broadside (ap- 
parently American) of “Chevy Chace” (25242.53 [312]) dating from 
the eighteenth century. 


THE GYPSY LADDIE (Child, No. 200). 


For American copies see Child, 4: 71-73; JAFL 18: 191-195; 
19: 294-295; 24:346-348; 25:173-175; 26:353; G. B. Woods, 
“Modern Language Notes,’ December, 1912 (reprinted in “The 
Miami Student,”’ Jan. 9, 1913); McGill, “‘Folk-Songs from the 
Kentucky Mountains,” 1917, pp. 14-17. One stanza from West 
Virginia (Child’s J, st. 1) is printed by Cox, 44 : 428 (with a burden), 
two texts are reported by him (45 : 160; JAFL 29: 400). Compare 
Belden, No. 10; Pound, p. 10; F. C. Brown, p. 9; Virginia Folk-Lore 
Society, Bulletin, No. 3, p. 5; No. 5, p. 8; JAFL 22:80; 27: 59, 
62-63; 28: 200-202; Dr. Bertrand L. Jones has found the ballad 
in Michigan. The lady repents in a text printed in “ Arlington’s 
Banjo Songster’’ (Philadelphia, cop. 1860), pp. 47-48. 

The ordinary English broadside version (Child’s Gb) is different. 
See the following Harvard broadsides,’ all of which agree closely in 
text: 25242.17, ii, 21 (G. Walker, Jr., Durham); ii, 171 (Carbutt, 
Tadeaster); ii, 191 (Forth, Bridlington; same in iii, 19); iv, 131 (J. 
Gilbert, Newcastle-upon-Tyne); iv, 208 bis (Forth, Pocklington); 
25242.5.6 (161), No. 9 (= 25242.27, p. 211); 25242.25, p. 37 (Pitts); 
so in ‘“‘A Garland”’ (E. Sergent), 25276.43.58, No. 21. Similar is the 
text in Gillington and Sellars, “‘Songs of the Open Road,” No. 7, 
pp. 16-17; their No. 5 (pp. 12-13) differs. | 

“The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies,” a version now in oral circulation 
in England,? with a pleasing tune, is likely to become current per ora 
virum in this country from the singing of the Fuller Sisters and 
others. Collectors in search of American texts should take notice and 
examine pedigrees when this turns up anywhere. 

For copies of “The Gypsy Laddie” (‘‘The Gypsy Davy”’), revised 
or altered with comic intent, see Belden, JAFL 25: 171 (fragment); 
broadside, H. de Marsan, New York, List 3, Song 28 (Brown Univer- 

1 Such’s broadside No. 46 (25242.17, xi, 46) varies from these. 

2? See Sharp and Marson, Folk-Songs from Somerset, No. 9, 1: 18-19 (cf. p. 61). 
Sharp, One Hundred English Folksongs, No. 5, pp. xviii, 13-16; Baring-Gould MS; 
(Harvard College Library), p. 5; cf. Notes and Queries, 11th series, 18 : 176 (1913). 
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sity); De Witt’s “Forget-Me-Not Songster,” p. 223; Hooley’s 
“Opera House Songster,”’ p. 46. 


The Gypsy Davy. 


From Mrs. William L. R. Gifford, 1914, as remembered from the 
singing of Mrs. Catharine Bonney Dexter in Rochester, Mass., about 
1872. Mrs. Dexter was born in 1832, and died in 1898. She learned 
the ballad from her mother, Mrs. James Ruggles (born Toppan), 
who came from Newburyport, Mass. This is a variant of Child’s 
version J (Maine and Massachusetts). 
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1. My lord came home quite late one night, 

Inquiring for his lady. 

The servant made him this reply: 
“‘She’s gone with a Gypsy Davy.” 

Raddle daddle dingo day, 
Raddle daddle dingo davy. 

The servant made him this reply: 
‘“‘She’s gone with a Gypsy Davy.” 


2. ‘‘Go saddle for me the white,” said he, 
“The brown is not so speedy. 
I'll ride all night and I'll ride all day 
Till I find my charming lady.”’ 
Raddle daddle, etc. 
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3. My lord rode down by the water’s side, 
The waters there flowed freely; 
The tears were trickling down his cheeks, 
For there he spied his lady. 
Raddle daddle, etc. 


4. ‘Will you forsake your house and lands? 
Will you forsake your baby? 
Will you forsake your own true love 
And go with a Gypsy Davy?” 
Raddle daddle, etc. 


5. “I care not for my house and lands? 

I care not for my baby, 

I care not for my own true love, 
And I'll go with a Gypsy Davy.” 

Raddle daddle dingo day, 
Raddle daddle dingo davy. 

“‘T care not for my own true love, 
And I’ll go with a Gypsy Davy.” 


BESSY BELL AND MARY GRAY (Child, No. 201). 


A fragment of two stanzas from West Virginia is printed by Cox 
(44: 428; cf. 45 : 160, JAFL 29: 400). The ballad is reported from 
Virginia by Professor C. Alphonso Smith, Virginia Folk-Lore Society, 
Bulletin, No. 5, p. 8 (‘‘Musical Quarterly,”’ January, 1916). 


JAMES HARRIS (THE DAMON LOVER) (Child, No. 243). 


In 1858 Child, in his first collection of ballads, noted that this 
ballad “is printed in Philadelphia as a penny broadside, called The 
House Carpenter,” and quoted two stanzas of this broadside from 
“Graham's Magazine.’’! The passage in the magazine is interesting 
on account of its statement that “‘many old English songs . . . are 
reprinted in this country in a mutilated form.’’? The broadside in 
question Child was never able to procure; but in 1904 the same version 
was found by Barry in one of H. de Marsan’s broadsides;* and since 
its publication in this Journal (18 : 207-209), it has turned up rather 
often in oral circulation, sometimes of long standing. The de Marsan 
broadside, by the way, is a re-issue of one published by J. Andrews of 
New York (whom de Marsan succeeded in business) in 1857 or there- 
about.* 

1 English and Scottish Ballads, 5 (1858): vi-vii (Additions and Corrections). See 
also Child's final collection, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 4 : 360. 

? Graham's Illustrated Magazine, Philadelphia, September, 1858 (53 : 277). 

> Modern Language Notes, 19 : 238. 

* The Andrews broadside (List 5, Song 90) is in the Harris Collection (Brown Univer- 
sity). 
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For American oral copies see JAFL 19 : 295-297 (Belden, Missouri); 1 
20 : 257-258 (Miss Pettit, Kentucky); 25: 274-275 (Barry, Penn- 
sylvania); 26 : 352, 360-361 (Miss Pound, from Illinois by way of 
Nebraska).2 A fragment of thirteen lines from Virginia is printed in 
“The Focus,” 4: 162, and other Virginia variants are reported by 
C. Alphonso Smith (Bulletin, No. 3, p. 5; No. 4, pp. 4, 8; No. 5, p.9), 
as well as texts from North and South Carolina (Bulletin, No. 2, p. 6). 
Professor Smith gives two tunes in the “Musical Quarterly” for 
January, 1916. F. C. Brown (p. 9) reports the ballad from North 
Carolina, and Mr. W. R. Taylor has communicated a copy from that 
State. Mrs. John C. Campbell has a copy from Georgia, as well 
as copies from Kentucky. Shearin and Coombs reported Kentucky 
variants in 1911 (p. 8). Professor Reed Smith reports the ballad 
from South Carolina (JAFL 27 : 63; cf. 28 : 200-202). Cox prints a 
good text from West Virginia (44 : 388-389), and reports several 
variants (44 : 388; 45:159; JAFL 29: 400). Texts from Kentucky 
have been communicated by Miss Loraine Wyman and Mr. Wallace 
C. Wadsworth, and one from Missouri by Professor Belden (from 
Mrs. Eva Warner Case). 

Baring-Gould took down a long text of this ballad (from singing) 
at Holcombe Burnell, Devon, in 1890 (Baring-Gould MS., Harvard 
College Library, pp. 95-96, 98). ‘Three stanzas of another variant 
are printed in the ‘‘ Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” 3 : 84, where 
Mr. Sharp observes that the theme ‘‘is allied to Jemmie and Nancy 
of Yarmouth.” As to the latter piece (also known as “‘The Yarmouth 
Tragedy; or, The Constant Lovers,’’ and common in broadsides and 
garlands), see JAFL 26: 178.° 


1 Belden’s Partial List, No. 11; cf. Modern Philology, 2: 575. He now has seven 
variants. 

2 Compare JAFL 27: 50; Pound, p. 10. 

3 Compare Shearin, Modern Language Quarterly, 6 : 514; Sewanee Review, July, 1911. 
See also Berea Quarterly, October, 1915 (18 : 12, 17). 

4 The tunes sent in by Miss Wyman and Mrs. Case are given on p. 327. 

5 Additional references for the printing of ‘‘The Yarmouth Tragedy”’ in this country 
are: an American broadside of about 1830-40 without imprint, ‘“‘Jemmy and Nancy” 
(Harvard College, ‘‘1916, lot 12""); The American Songster, [edited and published] by 
John Kenedy, Baltimore, 1836, pp. 193-200 (‘‘Jemmy and Nancy"’); the same, Cornish, 
Lamport & Co., 1851, pp. 193-200 (also New York, Nafis & Cornish); The Pearl Songster, 
New York, C. P. Huestis, 1846, pp. 109 et seg. (Brown University); The New American 
Songster, Philadelphia, D. Dickinson, 1817, pp. 59-66 (Brown University). For Great 
Britain add the following Harvard broadsides — 25242.19, ii, 21, ‘‘ The Yarmouth Tragedy; 
or, The Constant Lovers” (John Evans); 25242.31 PF (Stonecutter Street, Fleet Market); 
25242.58, fol. 37, ‘‘Jemmy and Nancy of Yarmouth”’ (no imprint) — and the following 
garlands: 25276.43.5 (Newry, 1790); 25276.43.23, No. 3 (Glasgow); 25276.43.58, No. 76 
(Preston, E. Sergent). Compare Ashton, Real Sailor Songs, No. 64; Crawford Cata- 
logue, No. 783; Ebsworth, Roxburghe Ballads, 8 : 181. 
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(From Miss Wyman.) 
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salt bri- ny deep, And it’s all for the love of... thee.”? 


HENRY MARTYN (Child, No. 250). 


For American texts see Child, 4: 395; 5: 302-303; JAFL 18: 
135-136 (Barry), 302-303; 25:171-173 (‘‘Andy Bardan,” Belden, 
Kentucky). The ballad is reported from South Carolina by Professor 
Reed Smith (JAFL 27 : 63) and from West Virginia by Professor Cox 
(45: 160; JAFL 29: 400). 

For recent English tradition see Broadwood, ‘English Traditional 
Songs and Carols,’”’ pp. 30-31; Kidson, ‘‘Traditional Tunes,” pp. 29- 
32; Baring-Gould and Sheppard, “Songs of the West,” No. 53, 3 : 2-3; 
“Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” 1:44, 162-163; 4: 301-303; 
Sharp, ““One Hundred English Folksongs,” No. I, pp. xvii, I-3. 

Harvard College has the piece in a number of broadsides: 25242. 
10.5, fol. 6 (Bebbington, Manchester); 25242.17, iii, 100 (J. Forth, 
Pocklington, No. 146); v, 194 (Rial & Co.); x, 136 (Bebbington). 
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OUR GOODMAN (Child, No. 274). 


To the references given by Tolman and Kittredge in this Journal, 
29 : 166-167, add: Cox, 45: 58, 92 (two copies printed from West 
Virginia), 160 (cf. JAFL 29: 400); Reed Smith (JAFL 27: 62, 63; 
28 : 200-202); Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, p. 6; 
No. 3, p. 5; No. 4, p. 8; No. 5, p.9; F. C. Brown, p. 9; B. L. Jones, 
‘“‘Folk-Lore in Michigan,” p. 5.1. A version with indecorous exten- 
sions has obtained wide currency in America. 


THE WIFE WRAPT IN WETHER’S SKIN (Child, No. 277). 


A good version from Massachusetts, traceable to the early years of 
the nineteenth century, was printed in 1894 in this Journal (7 : 253- 
255), and reprinted by Child (5: 304). Other texts are given by 
Belden (from Missouri) in JAFL 19: 298 (cf. his List, No. 12) and 
Cox (45 : 92-93; cf. 45: 159, JAFL 29: 400). Compare Shearin and 
Coombs, p. 8 (Shearin, “Modern Language Review,” 6: 514); F. C. 
Brown, p. 9; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 4, p. 8; No. 5, 
p. 9; Reed Smith (JAFL 27 : 62). 

For recent British tradition see Ford, “Vagabond Songs,” 2 : 185- 
187; Gavin Greig, ‘‘ Folk-Song of the North-East,”’ cxxii; Broadwood 
and Fuller Maitland, “English County Songs,” pp. 92-93; “ Journal 
of the Folk-Song Society,” 1 : 223-225 (with references); Sharp, 
‘“‘Folk-Songs from Somerset,” No. 97, 4:52-53 (‘One Hundred 
English Folksongs,’”’ No. 70, pp. xxxv—xxxvi, 158-159). 

A good text from Harrison County, Missouri, with the tune, has 
been communicated by Professor Belden, to whom it was sent by Mrs. 
Eva Warner Case in 1916. Mrs. Case wrote the ballad down from 
memory, with the assistance of her mother and grandmother.? This 
version is similar to that printed in JAFL 7 : 253-255 (Child, 5 : 304), 
but shows many slight variations. The stanzas run even with that 
version, and the burden is substantially identical. The first four 
stanzas are as follows: — 


1. Sweet William he married him a wife, 
(Jennifer, June, and the rosymaree) 
To be the sweet comfort of his life 
(As the dew flies over the green vallee). 


2. It’s she couldn’t into the kitchen go, 
For fear of soiling her white-heeled shoes. 


3. It’s she couldn’t wash, and it’s she wouldn’t bake, 
For fear of soiling her white apron-tape. 


1 An English broadside text (in the Scottish dialect) without imprint (but before 1831) 
is in the Harvard College Library (25242.18, No. 4). 
2 See p. 322. 
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4. It’s she couldn’t card and it’s she wouldn’t spin, 
For fear of spoiling her delicate skin. 


THE FARMER’S CURST WIFE (Child, No. 278). 


Belden printed a text from Missouri in JAFL 19 : 298-299; and 
Barry has since published three copies, — two from Massachusetts 
and one from Maine (JAFL 24 : 348-349; 27: 68), — but none of 
these are complete. A curious version (without the devil) may be 
found in Lomax, ‘Cowboy Songs,” pp. 110-111 (‘The Old Man 
under the Hill’’). Texts are reported from Virginia by C. Alphonso 
Smith, Bulletin, No. 4, p. 8; No. 5, p. 9. Reed Smith reports the 
ballad from South Carolina (JAFL 28 : 201). Miss Josephine McGill, 
in a brief paper on the “Survival of the English Folk Ballad”’ (in the 
Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal” for Jan. 14, 1917),! quotes the concluding 
couplet-stanze of a Kentucky version : — 


She was seven years going, and seven coming back, 
But she asked for the baccy she'd left in the crack. 


This recalls the end of the Scottish text in Child (version B), — 


She was seven year gaun, and seven year comin, 
And she cried for the sowens? she left in the pot. 


For recent English tradition see “ Journal of the Folk-Song Society,”’ 
2: 184-185; 3: 131-132 (and references). The Harvard College 
Library has the piece in a slip issued by Pitts, ‘‘The Sussex Farmer’”’ 
(25242.25, p. 97). 

The Old Woman and the Devil. 


Communicated by Professor Belden. From Mrs. Edward Schaaf, 
St. Mary’s, Ste. Genevieve County, Missouri, 1914. 


1. The good old man went out to plow 
Sing tory a loo, walked out to plow, 
Up stepped the old devil, ‘‘ How are you now? 
Sing tory a loo, how are you now? 


2. ‘It’s one of your family I have come for, 
Sing tory a loo, that I have come for. 


3. ‘It is neither you nor your eldest son; 
It is your old scolding wife, she is the one.” 
1 In a series of articles on Kentucky folk-lore published in the Courier-Journal on the 
second Sunday of every month, under the auspices of the Kentucky Folk-Lore Society. 
? Oatmeal soured and then boiled thick. 
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4. ‘Take her and welcome, with all your heart! 
I hope to my soul you will never part.” 


5. He picked her up upon his back, 
Like an old bald eagle went off in a rack. 


6. He had not gotten more than half his road, 
Before he said, ‘‘Old woman, you are a hell of a load.” 


. He set her down all for to rest; 
She up with a stick and hit him her best. 


~ 


8. He picked her up upon her back, 
Like an old bald eagle, went off in a rack. 


g. He travelled on until he came to his gate; 
He gave her a kick, said “ There is your place.”’ 


10. Ten little devils strung on a wire; 
She up with her foot and kicked nine in the fire. 


11. One little devil peeping over the wall 
Sang ‘‘ Daddy take her back, she’ll murder us all.’ 


12. The good old man was peeping out of a crack; 
Here came the devil wagging her back. 


13. ‘‘Now, old man, see what a woman can do; 
She can rout her husband and kill devils too. 


14. ‘Now, old woman, on earth you must dwell; 
You are not fit for heaven, and they won’t have you in hell.” 


THE SWEET TRINITY (THE GOLDEN VANITY) (Child, No. 286). 


To Child’s version B belongs the Vermont text (“The Little Cabin 
Boy”) printed in JAFL 18: 125-127 (cf. 18:127). To Child’s 
version C belong Belden, No. 78 (JAFL 23 : 429-430); “Focus,” 4: 
158-159; Wyman and Brockway, ‘‘Lonesome Tunes,’ I : 72-75; 
McGill, ‘ Folk-Songs from the Kentucky Mountains,” pp. 96-102. 
See also Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 3, p. 5; No. 4, p. 8; 
F. C. Brown, p. 9; Cox, 45: 160 (JAFL 29: 400); Shearin and 
Coombs, p. 9 (Shearin, ‘‘ Modern Language Review,” 6 : 514); “Berea 
Quarterly,’’ October, 1915 (18 : 18); Reed Smith (JAFL 28 : 200-202). 
Dr. B. L. Jones has found the ballad in Michigan. 

The ballad is common in modern English broadsides, usually under 
the title of ‘‘The Golden Vanity; or, The Lowlands Low.” See 
Harvard collection: 25242.11.5, fol. 107 (Such; same in 25242.17, Xi, 
31, and among the Child Broadsides); 25242.17, iii, 46 (J: Easton, 
York); same, iii, 150 (Forth, Pocklington); iv, 124 (J. Gilbert, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne); v, 68 (J. Cadman, Manchester); x, 207 
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(J. Bebbington, Manchester). These broadsides are all alike, corre- 
sponding to Child’s version Ca (Pitts). Closely similar are copies 
from recent singing in England, a number of which are noted by Child, 
(5 : 137-138); see also Broadwood and Fuller Maitland, “English 
County Songs,’ pp. 182-183; Baring-Gould and Sheppard, ‘Songs 
of the West,”’ No. 64, 3: 24-25;' “Journal of Folk-Song Society,” 
1: 104-105; 2: 244; Sharp, ‘““One Hundred English Folksongs,” No. 
14, pp. xxiii, 36-37. Greig’s variant, however, in ‘‘Folk-Song of the 
North-East,” cxvi, belongs under Child’s B.’ Ashton’s copy, in “ Real 
Sailor Songs,”’ No. 75, is Child’s A. 


The Merry Golden Tree. 


Communicated by Professor Belden, 1916. From Mrs. Eva Warner 
Case, from memory, with the assistance of her mother and grand- 
mother, as sung in Harrison County, Missouri.* This copy is note- 
worthy because of the poetical justice offered in the concluding 
stanza, which distinguishes it from all versions heretofore recorded.‘ 
The text belongs in general to version C, but it has a special touch of 
its own: — 

Down went the vessel and down went the crew, 
And down to join the cabin-boy went the captain too! 


Finis coronat opus! 


1. ‘‘O captain, dear captain, what will you give to me, 
If I’ll sink for you that ship called the Merry Golden Tree, 
As she sails in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
As she sails in the Lowlands low?” 


2. “It’s I will give you money and I will give you fee; 
I have a lovely daughter I will marry unto thee, 
If you'll sink her in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
If you'll sink her in the Lowlands low.” 


3. He bent upon his breast and out swam he; 
He swam until he came to the Merry Golden Tree, 
As she sailed in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
As she sailed in the Lowlands low. 


4. He took with him an auger well fitted for the use, 
And he bored nine holes in the bottom of the sloop, 
As she sailed in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
As she sailed in the Lowlands low. 
' Reprinted sumptuously, New York, 1899 (‘‘The Golden Vanity and The Green 
Bed’’), with colored illustrations. 
* Compare Masefield, A Sailor’s Garland, pp. 149-152. 
3 See p. 322. 
* Compare Child's remarks on his versions B and C as distinguished from version A 
(5: 136). 
VOL. XXX.—NO. 117.—22 
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5. He bent upon his breast and back swam he; 
He swam until he came to the Turkish Revelry, 
As she sailed in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
As she sailed in the Lowlands low. 


6. “‘Captain, O captain, take me up on board; 
For if you don’t, you’ve surely broke your word, 
For I’ve sunk her in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
For I’ve sunk her in the Lowlands low.” 


. “It’s I'll neither give you money, now will I give you fee, 
Nor yet my lovely daughter will I marry unto thee, 
You may sink in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
You may sink in the Lowlands low.” 


“I 


8. He bent upon his breast and down sank he 
Right alongside of the Turkish Revelry, 
And he sunk her in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
And he sunk her in the Lowlands low. 


9g. Down went the vessel, and down went the crew, 
And down to join the cabin-boy went the captain too, 
And sunk in the Lowlands lonesome low, 
And sunk in the Lowlands low. 


CAPTAIN WARD AND THE RAINBOW (Child, No. 287). 


Barry reprinted ‘‘Captain Ward” in this Journal (18 : 137-138) 
from a Boston Broadside (‘‘Captain Ward, the Pirate’’) of the early 
nineteenth century (N. Coverly, Jr.). A fragment from Michigan 
contributed by Dr. Alma Blount (JAFL 25 : 177-178) sticks in some 
points more closely than Coverly to the black-letter text. The ballad 
was also issued as a broadside in Boston about 1825 (“‘Cor. of Cross 
and Tilton sts.”: Harvard College, 25242.5.5 [125], p. 9) and in a 
chapbook (‘Captain Ward and the Rainbow,” etc.) in Philadelphia 
by R. Swift, about 1820-30 (25276.43.81). It is included in ‘‘The 
Forget Me Not Songster”’ (New York, Nafis & Cornish), pp. 41-44; 
the same (Philadelphia and New York, Turner & Fisher), pp. 200-203; 
and ‘The Pearl Songster,’’ 1846 (New York, C. P. Huestis), pp. 
136-139 (Brown University). 

The Harvard College Library has two eighteenth-century broad- 
sides of this ballad, — 25242.5.5 (176) (Pitts); 25242.23, p. 11,— 
also H. P. Such’s broadside, No. 501, ‘‘Ward the Pirate’”’ (25242.26, 
p. 54). See also Greig, ‘‘Folk-Song of the North-East,” cxiv, cxvii, 
cxxvili; Ashton, ‘Real Sailor Songs,’’ No. 3; Kidson, ‘Traditional 
Tunes,” p. 99; Barrett, ‘English Folk-Songs,” No. 36, pp. 62-63; 
“Journal of the Folk-Song Society,”’ 2 : 163-164. 
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THE MERMAID (No. 289). 


A fragmentary American text (with tune) was published by Barry 
in JAFL 18 : 136 (from Vermont), as taken down in 1905 (cf. 22 : 78); 
a good copy (from Missouri), collected by Belden, is in 25 : 176-177; 
another (from Tennessee), in ‘The Focus,” 3 : 447-448 and (with 
tune) 4: 97-99.! Miss McGill gives words and music in her “ Folk- 
Songs of the Kentucky Mountains” (1917, pp. 45-49). The ballad 
is also reported from Virginia (Bulletin, No. 2, p. 6; No. 3, p. 5; No. 
4, p. 9; No. 5, p. 9);* from Mississippi by Perrow (JAFL 27 : 61, 
note 2); from Nebraska by Miss Pound (p. 10). 

“The Mermaid” doubtless owes much of its currency in America 
to its inclusion in various “‘songsters.’’ It is found, for example, 
in ‘The Forget Me Not Songster’’ (New York, Nafis & Cornish; 
also St. Louis and Philadelphia), p. 79; ‘Pearl Songster’’ (New 
York, 1846), p. 155; ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Naval and Patriotic Songster”’ 
(New York, Philip J. Cozans), pp. 40-43. It was issued as a 
broadside by Leonard A. Deming about 1838-40 (‘‘at the Sign of the 
Barber’s Pole, No. 61 Hanover St. Boston and at Middlebury, Vt.’’: 
Harvard College, 1916, lot 12), and by H. de Marsan, New York 
(List 14, No. 56), about 1861. Its perpetuation is more or less 
insured by its inclusion in ‘‘ Heart Songs” (Boston, 1909).4 

A fragmentary text, taken down by Kittredge in 1878 from an old 
Massachusetts lady who had learned it about 1808, has the first 
stanza of Child’s version A (5: 149), which is lacking in all other 
versions, British or American, so far as has been ascertained.’ At all 
events, it does not occur in any of those here registered, or in any of 
the following English broadside copies: Ebsworth, in his Roxburghe 
Ballads, 8 : 446-447; Harvard College, 25242.4, i, 207 (J. Arthur, 
Carlisle); 25242.17, ili, 36 and 102 (John Harkness, Preston, No. 146); 
same, iv, 16 (John Gilbert, Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 147 (John Ross, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne); v, 141 (J. Catnach); xi, 53 (H. Such, No. 53); 
25242.28 (Pitts). Perhaps this stanza was adapted from the be- 
ginning of Martin Parker’s famous “‘ Neptune’s Raging Fury” (Rox- 
burghe Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, 6 : 432; Ashton, “Real Sailor Songs,” 
No. 76; Masefield, ‘A Sailor’s Garland,” pp. 160-163). 

! Compare Virginia Folk-Lore Society, Bulletin, No. 2, p. 6. 

2 The ballad is printed in A. F. Wilson’s Songs of the University of Virginia, 1906. 

8 There is a comic version in The ‘‘ We Won't Go Home till Morning ’’ Songster (New 
York, R. M. DeWitt), pp. 8-9. 

‘ Whence it is extracted in the Boston Transcript, Feb. 14, 1914. 

5 Except the variety of A in “‘ The Sailor’s Caution”’ cited by Child (5 : 148). Ashton’s 
second version (Real Sailor Songs, No. 42) is Child’s A; his first (No. 41) accords with 
the regular broadside. 
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CHARMING BEAUTY BRIGHT. 


“Once I did court a fair beauty bright”’ is published in this Journal 
(26 : 176-177) from Massachusetts tradition of long standing. Perrow 
gives a copy from Mississippi (JAFL 28: 147); Tolman, one from 
Indiana (29 : 184-185, ‘‘The Lover’s Lament”’). What seems to be 
a fragment of this song is printed in “Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society,”” 2:81. Miss Loraine Wyman has communicated a text 
(“Charming Beauty Bright”) collected by her at Beaver Creek, 
Knott County, Kentucky, in 1916, which closely resembles that from 
Mississippi (see below). She also contributes three tunes (see below). 


Charming Beauty Bright. 


Communicated by Miss Loraine Wyman, as sung by Rob and Julia 
Morgan, Beaver Creek, Knott County, Kentucky. 





a.. charming beau - ty bright, 
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love did ob-tain, I’m sure that she’d no rea-sons to me to complain. 


1. Once I courted a charming beauty bright, 
And on her I placéd my own heart’s delight; 
I courted her for love, and love I did obtain; 
I’m sure that she had no reasons to me to complain. 


2. Her old parents were against it, they came this for to know, 
They strove to part us both by day and by night; 
They locked her all in her chamber and kept her concealed, 
And I never got a sight of my love any more. 


. One day to the window she was forcéd to go, 
To see if her true love endured yet or no; 
He lifted up his head with his eyes shining bright, 
For his only thoughts were of his heart’s delight. 


w 


4. And then to the army he was forced to go; 
Seven years he served there; in seven years he returned back again; 
And when her old mother saw him coming, she wrung her hands and cried, 
Saying, ‘‘O once my daughter loved you and for your sake has died.” 


5. Then he was taken like a man going to be slain, 
And the tears fell from his eyes like big drops of rain, 
Saying, ‘‘O where be her grave? OI wish mine were there too!” 


THE DILLY SONG. 


“The Dilly Song’’ was discussed in a learned paper by Mr. Newell 
in 1891, — “‘ The Carol of the Twelve Numbers” (JAFL 4 : 215-220). 
He gives two texts, one from Massachusetts and one from New York, 
the latter coming from certain Cornish miners. Compare Barry, No. 
68 (‘“‘The Twelve Apostles’’); Shearin and Coombs, p. 34 (text 
printed). 

For British tradition see Robert Chambers, ‘‘ Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland”’ (1870), pp. 44-47 (Buchan’s MS.) (ed. 1842, pp. 50-51); 
Mrs. Gutch, ‘County Folk-Lore,’” 6 (East Riding of Yorkshire 
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[Folk-Lore Society]) : 183-184; S. O. Addy, “Household Tales with 
other Traditional Remains” (1896), pp. 148-151; Baring-Gould and 
Sheppard, ‘Songs of the West,”’ pp. 52-53; Baring-Gould, “A Book 
of Nursery Songs and Rhymes,” pp. 62-64, No. 50; M. E. G., “The 
Old Nursery Rhymes, or The Merrie Heart” (5th ed.), pp. 179-182; 
Broadwood and Fuller Maitland, “English County Songs,” pp. 154- 
159 (‘‘The Twelve Apostles”); Charles Kent, ‘‘The Land of the Babes 
in the Wood” (1910), pp. 77-79; “Notes and Queries,” Ist series, 9: 
325; 4th series, 2 : 324, 452, 599-600; 3:90; 10: 412-413, 499-500; 
6th series, 12 : 484-485; 7th series, 1 : 96 (cf. 118-119, 206), 315-316, 
413-414 (cf. 7 : 264, 438, 495); 11th series, 9: 250; Andrew Lang, 
‘“‘Longman’s Magazine,” 13 : 327-330 (cf. 439-441, 556-557); W. H. 
Long, ‘‘ Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect,”” pp. 152-154; Sharp, 
“One Hundred English Folksongs,’’ No. 97, pp. xlii-xliv, 226-229 
(‘The Ten Commandments’’); Lina Eckstein, ‘Comparative Studies 
in Nursery Rhymes,” pp. 152 et seq. 

The version printed below, though it stops with seven, shows many 
points of interest, particularly in its odd changes at the hands of 
tradition. 


Come and I Will Sing You; or, The Dilly Song. 
From Miss Loraine Wyman, as sung by L. E. Meece, 1916, Pulaski 


County, Kentucky. As to the tune, Miss Wyman writes that there 
“are slight melodic changes’’ for each stanza. 
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“One of them is one that sings,‘It’s hard to be a - lone.’”’ 


1. ‘Come and I will sing you.” 
“What will you sing me?” 
“T will sing you a one.” 
“ And what shall be your one?”’ 
‘One of them is one that sings 
‘It’s hard to be alone.’”’ 


2. “I will sing you a two.” 
“And what shall be your two?” 
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‘Two are the little old babes, 
Dressed all in green, 

And one of them is one that sings 
‘It’s hard to be alone.’”’ 


. “T will sing you a three.” 


‘And what shall be your three?”’ 
‘Three of them are drivers; 

Two of them are little old babes 
Dressed all in green, 

And one of them is one that sings 
‘It’s hard to be alone.’”’ 


. “T will sing you a four.” 


“And what shall be your four?”’ 
‘Four are the gospel-makers; 
Three of them are drivers; 

Two are the little old babes 
Dressed all in green, 

And one of them is one that sings 
‘It’s hard to be alone.’”’ 


. “T will sing you a five.” 


‘And what shall be your five?” 
Five are the shining stars; 

Four are the gospel makers; 

Three of them are drivers; 

Two of them are the little old babes 
Dressed all in green, 

And one of them is one that sings 
‘It’s hard to be alone.’”’ 


“‘T will sing you a six.” 

“‘And what shall be your six?”’ 
“‘Six of them disciples; 

Five are the shining stars; 

Four are the gospel-makers; 
Three of them are drivers; 

Two are the little old babes 
Dressed all in green, 

And one of them is one that sings 
‘It’s hard to be alone.’”’ 


. “T will sing you a seven.” 


“And what shall be your seven?”’ 
‘‘Seven to seven went to heaven; 
Six of them disciples; 

Five are the shining stars; 

Four are the gospel-makers; 
Three of them are drivers; 

Two are the little old babes 
Dressed all in green, 

And one of them is one that sings 
‘It’s hard to be alone.’”’ 
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THE DROWSY SLEEPER. 


“The Drowsy Sleeper’’ was printed in this Journal in 1907! from 
a copy collected by Miss Pettit in Kentucky (20 : 260-261), and 
attention was called to its connection with a Nithsdale song given in 
part by Allan Cunningham in his edition of Burns, 1834 (4 : 285), as 
well as with a Sussex song and a Catnach broadside. In 1908 Belden 
printed three versions, two from Missouri and one from Arkansas, 
in Herrig’s “* Archiv,” 119: 430-431. Other copies have since come in; 
and these are worth publishing, not only because of the literary rela- 
tions of the piece, but also because of the curious varieties in which 
it occurs and its mixture with other songs. 

The English song published by Sharp under the title of ‘Arise, 
Arise’’ (‘‘Folk-Songs from Somerset,”’ No. 99, 4 : 56-57; ‘‘One Hun- 
dred English Folksongs,’”’ No. 47, pp. 106-107), is related to ‘The 
Drowsy Sleeper.’”’ Stanza 1 (Sharp) corresponds to stanza 1 of 
version III (p. 341, below); stanza 2, to stanzas 3 and 4; stanza 3, 
to stanza 5; Sharp’s stanza 5 resembles Miss Wyman’s stanza 8 
(p. 340, below), and his eighth stanza agrees with the last stanza of 
Belden’s version II (“ Archiv,” 119:431). Sharp's version agrees pretty 
closely with the: Catnach broadside entitled “‘The Drowsy Sleeper” 
(Harvard College, 25242.2, fol. 172). See also “‘ Journal of Folk-Song 
Society,’’ 1 : 269-270 (‘‘O who is that that raps at my window?”’). 

The conclusion of versions IV and V (below) shows admixture of 
“The Silver Dagger;” * and this is true also of a broadside text of 
“The Drowsy Sleeper,’’ published by H. J. Wehman, New York 
(No. 518, ““Who’s at My Bedroom Window?” Harvard College 
Library). 


I. 
The Drowsy Sleeper. 


Communicated by Professor Belden, 1916. From Mrs. Eva Warner 
Case, as written down from memory, with the assistance of her 
mother and grandmother (Harrison County, Missouri).* This is very 
similar to the third version published by Belden in Herrig’s ‘ Archiv” 
(119 : 431).4 

1 Compare Shearin and Coombs, p. 23 (‘Bedroom Window’’); Belden, No. 18; 
Barry, No. 37. 

2 See p. 361, below. Belden has two variants which show this same admixture. 

3 See p. 322, above. 

4 Belden notes that the last four stanzas of his third version (which correspond to the 
last four of Mrs. Case’s) do not properly belong to this song. For Case, stanza 5, cf. 
JAFL 29 : 183-184; Belden, No. 88; Shearin and Coombs, p. 26; Wyman and Brockway, 
Lonesome Tunes, 1:57; McGill, Folk-Songs from the Kentucky Mountains, p. 23. 
For stanzas 4, 7, cf. ‘‘The Butcher's Boy” (Tolman, JAFL 29 : 169-170, stanzas 5, 8). 
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1. “Awake, awake, you drowsy sleeper, 
Awake, awake, ’tis almost day! 
How can you bear for to lie and slumber 
When your true lover is going away? 
How can you bear for to lie and slumber 
When your true lover is going away?”’ 


2. ““Go way, go way, you'll wake my mother, 
And that will be sad news for me; 
You must go way and court some other, 
For she is all the world to me. 
You must, etc. 


. “Go way, go way, you'll wake my father; 
He now lies on his bed of rest, 
And in his hand he holds a dagger 
For to kill the one that I love best. 
And in his hand, etc. 


we 


4. ‘Go fetch to me both pen and paper, 
That I may set me down and write. 
I'll tell you of the grief and sorrow 
That trouble me both day and night. 
I’ll tell you, etc. 


. “T wish I were a little swallow, 
Or else some lonesome turtle dove; 
I'd fly away over hills of sorrow 
And light upon some land of love, 
I’d fly away, etc. 


on 


6. ‘In yonder field go stick an arrow: 

I wish the same was in my breast; 
I’d bid adieu to sin and sorrow, 

And my poor soul would be at rest. 
I'd bid adieu, etc. 
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7. “Go dig my grave in yonder meadow; 
Place marble stones at my head and feet, 
And on my breast a turtle dove, 
To show the world that I died for love, 
And on my breast,” etc. 


Il. 


The Drowsy Sleeper. 


From Miss Loraine Wyman, 1916, as sung by Mary Ann Bagley, 
Pine Mountain, Kentucky, May, 1916. 


1. “Awake, awake, you drowsy sleeper; 
Awake, arise, it’s almost day. 
How can you bear to sleep and slumber, 
When your old true love is going away?” 


2. ‘‘Who’s this, who’s this at my bedroom window, 
That calls for me so earnestly?” 
“Lie low, lie low; it’s your own true lover: 
Awake, arise, and go with me.” 


3. ‘Go, love, go and ask your mother 
If you my bride can ever be; 
If she says no, come back and tell me, 
It’s the very last time I'll trouble thee. 


4. “I dare not go and ask my mother, 
Or let her know you are so near; 
For in her hand she holds a letter 
Against the one I love so dear.” 


5. ‘Go, love, go and ask your father 
If you my bride can ever be; 
If he says no, come back and tell me, 
It’s the very last time I'll trouble you.” 


6. “I dare not go and ask my father, 
For he lies on his bed of rest, 
And by his side lies a deadly weapon 
To kill the one that I love best.” 


. “T’ll set my boat for some distant river, 
And I will sail from side to side; 
I'll eat nothing but weeping willows 
And I'll drink nothing but my tears.” 


“I 


8. ‘‘Come back, come back, O distracted lover! 
Come back, come back,”’ said she; 
“‘T’ll forsake my father and mother 
And I will run away with thee.”’ 
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g. “‘O Mary, loving Mary, you’ve almost broke my heart; 
You caused me to shed many a tear; 
From South Carolina to Pennsylvania 
My weeks and years with you I'll spend.” 


Ill. 
The Drowsy Sleeper. 

From Professor Louise Pound, 1916. ‘Brought to Nebraska in a 
manuscript book of ballads from Indiana, the property of Edna 
Fulton of Havelock, Nebraska.” 

1. ‘‘Arouse, arouse, ye drowsy sleepers; 
Arouse, arouse, ’tis almost day: 


Open your door, your dining-room window, 
And hear what your true lover say.” 


Nv 


. “What is this that comes under my window, 
A-speaking to me thus speedily?’’ 
“Tt is your Jimmy, your own true Jimmy, 
A-waiting to speak one word with thee.” 


. “Go away from my window; you'll waken my father, 
For he’s taking of his rest; 
Under his pillow there lies a wepon, 
To pierce the man that I love best. 


wa 


4. “‘Go away from my window; you'll waken my mother, 
For tales of war she will not hear; 
Go away and court some other, 
Or whisper lowly in my ear.” 
5. “I won’t go away and court any other, 
For here I do no harm; 
I only want you from your own dear mother, 
To wrap you in your lover’s arms. 
6. “‘I wish I was down in some lonesome valey, 
Where I could neather see nor hear: 
My food it should be grief and sorrow, 
My drink it would be the briny tear. 
. ‘Down in a valley there lies a sharp arrow: 
I wish I had it across my breast; 
It would cut off all grief and sorrow 
And lay this troubled heart to rest.”’ 


IV. 


From Dr. Alma Blount of the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., March 12, 1914, as learned (about fifteen years before) by 
Miss Myrtle Stalker of Cheboygan, Mich., from a maid in the family, 
thought to be Irish. 


“I 


1. ‘Ah, Mary dear, go ask your mother 
If you my wedded wife can be; 
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If she says no, return and tell me, 
And I’ll no longer trouble thee.” 


2. “‘I dare not go and ask my mother, 
For she is bound to set us free; 
So, Willie dear, go seek another — 
There’s prettier girls in the world than me.” 


3. “‘Ah, Mary dear, go ask your father 
If you my wedded wife can be; 
If he says no, return and tell me, 
And I'll no longer trouble thee.” 


4. “I dare not go and ask my father, 
For he is on his bed of rest, 
And beside him lies the silver dagger, 
To pierce the heart that I love best.” 


. So Willie took the silver dagger 
And pierced it through his aching heart, 
Saying, ‘‘ Adieu, adieu to you, kind Mary; 
Adieu, adieu, now we must part.” 


uw 


6. So Mary took the bloody dagger 
And pierced it through her snow-white breast, 
Saying, ‘‘ Adieu, adieu, to you, cruel parents; 
Adieu, adieu — I died for love.” 


We 
Willie and Mary. 


From Miss Pound. “Reported by Mrs. I. E. Diehl (a Nebraskan) 
of Robinson, Utah.”” Compare Pound, Syllabus, pp. 18-19. 


1. ‘‘Oh who is at my bedroom window? 
Who weeps and sighs so bitterly?” 


2. ‘‘O Mary dear, go ask your mother 
If you my wedded bride may be; 

And if she says nay, then come and tell me, 
And I no more will trouble thee.” 


3. “O Willie dear, I dare not ask her, 
For she lies on her bed of rest; 
And by her side there lies another’ 


4. ‘‘O Mary dear, go ask your father 
If you my wedded bride may be; 
And if he says nay, then come and tell me, 
And I no more will trouble thee.” 


5. “O Willie dear, I dare not ask him, 
For he is on his bed of rest, 
And by his side there lies a dagger, 
To pierce the one that I love best.” 
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6. Then Willie drew a silver dagger 
And pierced it through his aching breast, 
Saying his farewell to his own true lover, 
‘Farewell, farewell, I am at rest.” 


7. Then Mary drew the bloody dagger 
And pierced it through her snow-white breast, 
Saying her farewell, ‘‘ Dear father, mother, 
Farewell, farewell, we’re both at rest.” 


FANNY BLAIR. 


“Fanny Blair” appears to be a street-ballad of Irish origin. It 
occurs in English broadsides: for example, Harvard College, 25242.10.5 
fol. 149 (‘‘ Hodges, Printer, from Pitts’ Marble Warehouse’”’) ; 25242.18, 
No. 23 (R. Evans, Chester, before 1831). A number of American 
song-books also contain it: ‘The Forget Me Not Songster’’ (New 
York, Nafis & Cornish), pp. 102-103 (or Philadelphia and New York, 
Turner & Fisher, pp. 21-22); “The Pearl Songster” (New York, 
.C. P. Huestis, 1846), pp. 126-127; ‘“‘The Popular Forget-me-not 
Songster,” pp. 107-108; ‘‘ The New American Song Book and Letter 
Writer’? (Louisville, C. Hagan & Co.), pp. 107-108. Sharp found the 
song in Somerset, but in so confused a form that he substituted 
a broadside text (Catnach): ‘‘Folk Songs from Somerset,’’ No. 117, 
5: 43-45 (cf. p. 86); “One Hundred English Folksongs,” No. 46, 
pp. Xxxii, 104-105. 


Fanny Blair. 


Communicated by Miss Loraine Wyman, as sung by Sallie Adams, 
Kentucky, in 1916. 
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1. One morning, one morning, one morning in May 
This young man came to me and these words he did say: 


“There’s vengeance sworn against you by young Fanny Blair.” 
2. There is young Fanny Blair scarce eleven years old: 
I’m a-going to die and the truth I’ll unfold, — 


I never had dealings with her in my time. 
Isn’t it hard I have to die for another man’s crime? 


3. Just before they counted table, young Fanny was there, 
Brought up and profess herself did prepare, 
With the Judge’s hard swearing I’m ashamed for to tell: 
Says the Judge, ‘‘ Your old mother has tutored you well.” 


4. There is one more thing of my old parents I crave — 
In the midst of their garden for to dig my grave. 
I come by dispectal parents, that’s what you may know — 
I was born in old England, brought up in Tyrone. 


FLORELLA. 


“Florella’’ is widely current, and passes under many names, — 
“Florella,”’ “Florilla,” ‘‘The Death of Sweet Florilla,”’ ‘Flora Ella,” 
“Floella,” “ Fair Florella,’’ ‘‘ Fair Ella,’’ “‘ Fair Aurilla,’’ ‘‘ Poor Lora,” 
“Poor Lurella,’’ ‘Blue-eyed Ella (or Nellie), “Nell (or Nellie) 
Cropsy,” “Emma,” ‘Abbie Summers,” “Pearl Bryn,’’ ‘Down by 
the Drooping Willows (or Down by the Weeping Willow),” ‘‘ Dear 
Edward,” “The Jealous Lover,” etc. It is printed in JAFL 20 : 264-265 
(Miss Pettit, Hindman, Kentucky); 22 : 370-372 (Barry, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts; cf. tune in 22: 79); 28 : 168-169 (Perrow, 
North Carolina). Several variants from Virginia are published by 
Grainger in “‘The Focus” (4: 358-370). Belden reports others 
from Missouri (JAFL 25: 10-11; cf. No. 26 in his Partial List),' 
Shearin and Coombs from Kentucky (Syllabus, p. 28), Miss Pound 
from Nebraska (p. 17); F. C. Brown from North Carolina (p. 10); 
B. L. Jones from Michigan (p. 3).2~ Mr. Edward C. Smith has com- 
municated a copy from West Virginia, and Miss Loraine Wyman one 
from Kentucky. 

In some of these versions the murderous lover is actuated by 
jealousy; in others, by the common motive of riddance. Quite a 
different ballad is ‘‘Oxford City’”’ (p. 356, below), in which the jealous 
man poisons his sweetheart in a glass of wine. 


THE FORSAKEN GIRL. 


A four-stanza version of ‘“‘The Forsaken Girl” (from Miss Pettit, 
Kentucky) was printed in this Journal (20 : 268), and it was pointed 


1 Belden has collected no less than fifteen variants. 
2 A copy from Happy Hours is reprinted in the Boston Transcript for Jan. 13, 1912. 
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out that the song resembles a piece variously known as ‘The Poor 
Stranger” (Christie, “Traditional Ballad Airs,” 2 : 220-221), “Sweet 
Europe” (Sharp and Marson, “Folk Songs from Somerset,” No. 46, 
2: 42-43), and “The Happy Stranger” (Pitts slip ballad, Harvard 
College, 25242.2, fol. 114). In this the forsaken girl is comforted by 
another “poor stranger’’ of the opposite sex, and (in the broadside) 
the pair are happily married. A fragmentary text recovered in Mis- 
souri by Belden (and printed below) belongs to this latter set, and 
shows striking similarities both to Christie and to the Pitts broadside. 

A text much like Miss Pettit’s, but containing the introductory 
first stanza (“I walked out one morning so early in spring’’), which 
that lacks, is published, with music, in Miss McGill’s “ Folk-Songs 
from the Kentucky Mountains” (pp. 50-53), and Belden has a copy 
from Missouri which accords well with Miss McGill’s. Compare 
Shearin and Coombs, p. 25 (“‘A Poor Strange Girl’’). See also “‘The 
Wagoner’s Lad”’ and “Old Smoky” (p. 351 and note 1, below). 

An interesting adaptation of ‘‘ The Forsaken Girl,’’ made by some 
Texan in the time of the Civil War, is printed as ‘‘The Rebel Pris- 
oner” in “ Allan’s Lone Star Ballads. A Collection of Southern 
Patriotic Songs made during Confederate Times,’’ compiled and re- 
vised by Francis D. Allan (Galveston, 1874), pp. 80-81. It begins,— 

One morning, one morning, one morning in May, 
I heard a poor soldier lamenting, and say, 


I heard a poor soldier lamenting, and say, 
“T ama rebel prisoner, and Dixie is my home! 


“*O Mollie! O Mollie! it was for your sake alone 
That I left my own country, my father to moan, 
That I left my poor father, far away to roam— 
I am a Rebel prisoner, and Dixie is my home!”’ 


The Onconstant Loveyer. 


Communicated by Professor Belden. From G. C. Broadhead, 
Columbia, Mo., rg1t. 
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1. One morning, fair morning, one morning in May, 
I spied a fair damsel a-raking of hay; 
I walked up to her and made a congee, 
And asked her pardon for making so free. 


2. “Polly, pretty Polly, will you take it unkind 
If I come and sit by you and tell you my mind? 
Polly, pretty Polly, will you take it amiss 
If I come and sit by you and give you a kiss?”’ 


She hanged down her head and fetched a long groan, 
And said, “I’m a poor girl afar away from home. 

4. “‘ Meetings for pleasure, partings in grief, 
But an onconstant loveyer is worse than a thief; 


A thief can but rob you of all that you have, 
But an onconstant loveyer will tote you to your grave.” ! 


For comparison the first two stanzas of the Pitts broadside version, 
“The Happy Stranger,”’ are appended. The “congee”’ (not in Pitts) 
appears in Christie’s version. 


1. As I was a walking one morning in spring, 
To hear the birds whistle and nightingales sing 
I heard a young damsel making her moan, 
Says I am a stranger and far from my home. 


2. I stepped up to her and bending my knee, 
And asked her pardon for making so free, 
I take pity on you by hearing your moan 
For I am a stranger and far from my home.? 


The following ditty is given as an interesting example of the way 
in which folk-song behaves. It cannot be called, obviously, a version 
of “The Forsaken Girl,” but it has a touch of that song in the second 
stanza. 


Down in the Valley. 


Communicated by Professor Belden. Sent to him by Miss Goldy 
M. Hamilton, who had it from Frank Jones, West Plains High School, 
Missouri, 1909-10. 


1. Down in the valley, valley so low, 
Late in the evening, hear the train blow; 
1 For this last stanza see ‘‘ The Unconstant Lovier,”’ in Unsworth’s Burnt Cork Lyrics 
(New York, cop. 1859), p. 39. 
2 Pitts slip, Harvard College, 25242.2, fol. 114. 
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The train, love, hear the train blow; 
Late in the evening, hear the train blow. 


2. Go build me a mansion, build it so high, 
So I can see my true love go by, 
See her go by, love, see her go by, 
So I can see my true love go by. 


3. Go write me a letter, send it by mail; 
Bake it and stamp it to the Birmingham jail, 
Birmingham jail, love, to the Birmingham jail, 
Bake it and stamp it to the Birmingham jail. 


4. Roses are red, love, violets are blue; 
God and his angels know I love you, 
Know I love you, know I love you, 
God and his angels know I love you. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN. 


A rather confused version of four stanzas may be found in “The 
Songster’s Museum; or A Trip to Elysium, Northampton, Mass.” 
(1803), pp. 111-112 (Boston Public Library). There is a better text 
(six stanzas) in ‘‘The Forget Me Not Songster’’ (New York, Nafis & 
Cornish, ca. 1840), pp. 80-81.1. A good copy occurs in a Boston 
broadside of about 1830 in the Harvard College Library, 25242.5.13 F 
(282).2 A fragment of the piece has become combined with ‘‘The 
Wagoner’s Lad”’ (JAFL 20 : 269). 

For English versions see Broadwood and Fuller Maitland, “‘ English 
County Songs,”’ pp. 136-137 (‘‘Faithful Emma”’); ‘Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society,”’ I : 122-123; 4: 310-319. Compare “Streams 
of Lovely Nancy.” ® 


On Yonder High Mountain. 


Communicated by Professor Angelo Hall of Annapolis, 1914, as 
sung by his aunt, Mrs. Elmina Cooley, who died twenty years before. 
Mrs. Cooley got the song from her father, Theophilus Stickney, 
before 1833. He was born in Jaffrey, N.H., in 1814, and belonged 
to the Stickney family of Rowley, Mass.‘ 


! This copy was noted by Barry. See also The Forget Me Not Songster (Philadelphia 
and New York, Turner & Fisher, ca. 1840), pp. 15-16. 

* “Sold Wholesale and Retail, corner of Cross and Fulton sts., Boston.” . 

’ For this see JAFL 20 : 268, and add the following Harvard broadsides: 25242.4, ii, 50 
(Pitts, early); 25242.26, p. 34 (H. Such); 25242.17, v, 160 (Catnach); same, x, 137. 

‘ This text, with the tune, is printed (all except the fourth stanza) in An Astronomer’s 
Wife, the Biography of Angeline Hall, by her son, Angelo Hall (Baltimore, 1908), p. 18, 
from which the air is here reprinted. 
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limestone so white; ’Tis a guidefor the sail-or in the dark stormy night, 


1. On yonder high mountain there the castle doth stand, 
All decked in green ivy from the top to the strand (or stern); 
Fine arches, fine porches, and the limestone so white: 
’Tis a guide for the sailor in the dark, stormy night. 


2. ’Tis a landscape of pleasure, ’tis a garden of green, 
And the fairest of flowers that ever was seen. 
Fine (or for) hunting, fine fishing, and fine fowling also — 
The fairest of flowers on this mountain doth grow. 


3. At the foot of this mountain there the ocean doth flow, 
And ships from the East Indies to the Westward do go, 
With the red flags aflying and the beating of drums, 
? Sweet instruments of music and the firing of guns. 


4. Had Polly proved loyal, I’d have made her my bride, 
But her mind being inconstant it ran like the tide. 
Like a ship on the ocean that is tossed to and fro 
Some angel direct me! Oh, where shall I go! 


5. Had Polly proved loyal, I’d have made her my bride, 
But her mind being inconstant it ran like the tide. 
The king can but love her, and I do the same. 

I’ll crown her my jewel and be her true swain. 


IN GOOD OLD COLONY TIMES. 
(Ballad of the Three.) 


To the American versions recorded in this Journal (29 : 167) ! should 
be added a text sent to ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ from Philadelphia in 
1868 (4th series, 2 :569) in reply to a request (1 : 389); it begins, 
“In good old colony times.” In the same place is printed an English 
version in four stanzas, beginning, — 


King Arthur ruled this land, 
He was a mighty king. 


1 Belden has two copies from Missouri. Neither begins with the characteristically 
American ‘In good old colony days’’ (but one lacks the first stanza). 
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The editor remarks that more than twenty other correspondents had 
sent copies, varying only in trifling points. A three-stanza text 
(“King Arthur had three sons’’) is in “‘ Notes and Queries,” 4th series, 
2:237. See also Broadwood and Fuller Maitland, “English County 
Songs,” pp. 20-21 (“King Arthur’); Miss Mason, “‘ Nursery Rhymes 
and Country Songs,” p. 7 (‘King Arthur’s Three Servants,” beginning 
“In good King Arthur’s days’’); Sharp, “One Hundred English 
Folksongs,” No. 80, pp. xxxvili, 180-181 (‘‘Three Sons,” beginning 
“There was a farmer had three sons’’). A somewhat similar song 
begins, — 
When Arthur first in court began 
To wear long hanging sleeves,? 
He entertained three serving men, 
And all of them were thieves. 


This was arranged as a glee for three voices by Dr. Callcott: see 
Richard Clark, ‘‘The Most Favourite Pieces performed at the Glee 
Club, the Catch Club, and other Public Societies’’ (London, 1814), 
p. 338; “The Vocal Library,” No. 1080, p. 406; ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
4th series, 3 : 19, 158. 
AN INCONSTANT LOVER. 

Communicated by Miss Loraine Wyman, as sung by Ora and Polly 

Dickson, Letcher County, Kentucky, May, 1916. 
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! A version with additional stanzas occurs in Beadle’s Dime Song Book No. 12 (cop. 
1864), p. 39, and The ‘‘We Won’t Go Home till Morning ”’ Songster (New York, R. M 
De Witt), p. 19. There is a text beginning ‘“‘Old Daddy Hopkins had three sons” in 
Frank Brower'’s Black Diamond Songster (New York, Dick & Fitzgerald, cop. 1863), p. 42. 
See also The Stonewall Song Book (11th ed., Richmond, 1865), p. 34. 

? So far, this ditty parodies the famous old broadside ballad ‘‘ The Noble Acts of King 
Arthur" (Garland of Good Will, Percy Society, p. 38; Roxburghe Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, 
6: 722; Old Ballads, 1723, 2: 21; Child, English and Scottish Ballads, 1857, 1 : 124). 
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1. To meeting, to meeting, to meeting goes I, 
To meet loving Susan, she’s a-coming by-and-by; 
To meet her in the meadow it’s all my delight, 
I can walk and talk with her from morning till night. 


2. For meeting is a comfort and parting is a grief; 
An inconstant true love is worse than a thief: 
A thief will only rob you and take what you have, 
But an inconstant true love will bring you to your grave. 


3. Your grave it will rot you and turn you into dust, 
And there’s not one in twenty you'll dare for to trust; 
They’ll kiss a poor maiden, and it’s all to deceive, 
And there’s not one in five hundred you'll dare to believe. 


4. Come, young men and maidens, take warning by me: 
Never place your affections on a green willow tree; 
The top it will wither, and the roots they will rot, 
And if I’m forsaken, I know I’m not forgot. 


5. If I am forsaken, I am not forsworn; 
And you're badly mistaken if you think I do mourn; 
I'll dress myself up in some high degree, 
And I'll pass as light by him as he does by me. 


Miss McGill publishes a version of this song (‘‘The Cuckoo”’), with 
two tunes, in her “Folk-Songs from the Kentucky Mountains,” 
pp. 34-38. The concluding stanza in her text is, — 


Cuckoo is a pretty bird, she sings as she flies, 

She brings us good tidings, and tells us no liés; 
She sucks all sweet flowers to keep her voice clear, 
She never cries ‘‘Cuckoo”’ till spring of the year. 


This stanza occurs in Miss Wyman’s version of ‘‘The Wagoner’s 
Lad,” ‘“‘Lonesome Tunes,” 1 : 64 (‘‘Loving Nancy’’).!. Shearin and 
Coombs, p. 24, record a version of “‘Cuckoo’’ which resembles Miss 
McGill’s.? 

Belden has a Missouri version (‘‘Sweet William”) that runs even 
with Miss Wyman’s for the first five stanzas, but ends with the 
cuckoo. Stanzas 5 and 6 are as follows: — 


5. If he has forsaken, why, I have forsworn, 
And he is very much mistaken if he thinks I will mourn; 
I’ll dress up in my finery and go out for to see, 
I’ll pass as lightly by him as he can pass by me. 
1 Big Laurel Creek, Pine Mountain, Kentucky. 
2 Compare F. C. Brown, p. 12; Notes and Queries, 1st series, 10 : 524 (query from 
Philadelphia); Barry, No. 84. 
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6. Oh the cuckoo is a pretty bird, he sings as he flies; 
He brings us glad tidings and tells us no lies; 
He feeds on young birds to make him sing clear, 
And when he sings cuckoo the summer draws near. 


A Mississippi song called ‘‘ Forsaken,” printed by Perrow (JAFL 28: 
169-170), has defiant sentiments, and resembles in part stanza 5 
(just above). It has also a touch of what serves as stanza 3 of ‘The 
Wagoner’s Lad” in Miss Pettit’s version (JAFL 20 : 269). 

For ‘‘The Cuckoo”’ (“‘The Inconstant Lover’’) see also ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries” (1869, 4th series), 3 : 205; 3 : 365 (as heard fifty-five years 
before from a nurse); Barrett, ‘‘English Folk-Songs,’”’ No. 47, p. 81; 
Baring-Gould and Sheppard, “A Garland of Country Song,” No. 1, 
pp. 2-3; Sharp and Marson, “Folk Songs from Somerset,” No. 72, 3: 
48-50; Sharp, ‘‘One Hundred English Folksongs,”’ No. 35, pp. 82-83 
(cf. pp. xxix-xxx); Hammond, “Folk-Songs from Dorset” (Sharp, 
“Folk-Songs of England,” 1), No. 11, pp. 24-25; “‘Journal of the 
Folk-Song Society,’’ 3: 90-91. All of the foregoing have the lines 
about the cuckoo. These, however, are lacking in a version in the 
“Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” 1 : 208, as in Miss Wyman’s 
version (p. 349, above). They occur independently as a nursery 
rhyme or popular saying: see Halliwell, ‘‘Nursery Rhymes of Eng- 
land,” 5th and 6th eds., Nos. 495-496, pp. 251-252; ‘‘Notes and 
Queries,” Ist series, 11 : 38; 4th series, 3: 205; 5:596; Northall, 
“English Folk-Rhymes,” pp. 268-269; ‘‘Folk-Lore Record,” 2 : 58; 
Crossing, “‘Folk-Rhymes of Devon,” p. 114, note; and some of them 
are inserted (with changes) in ‘‘The Seasons’’ (Baring-Gould and 
Sheppard, No. 19, stanza 6, p. 41). 

The first and second stanzas of “‘An Inconstant Lover’’ appear in 
“Old Smoky,” printed by Professor E. C. Perrow in JAFL 28: 159 
(from North Carolina). ‘Old Smoky”’ is a strange but singable and 
pleasing compound of ‘‘The Wagoner’s Lad,” ! ‘‘ Courting too Slow,”’ ? 
“The Forsaken Girl,” * and the present piece. 

Three stanzas of ‘The Inconstant Lover”’ appear as a two-stanza 
song with chorus in a copy from Hallsville, Boone County, Missouri, 
obtained in 1913, and now communicated by Professor Belden. 


1 For ‘‘The Wagoner’s Lad”’ see JAFL 20: 268-269 (cf. ‘‘The Rue and the Thyme” 
[Greig, Folk-Song of the North-East, lxxxiv, Ixxxvii]); 22: 387; Wyman and Brockway, 
Lonesome Tunes, 1 : 62-64 (‘‘Loving Nancy”); Shearin and Coombs, p. 20. 

2 See JAFL 20 : 273-274 (‘‘Loving Nancy’’); Shearin and Coombs, p. 26 (‘‘Lovely 
Nancy”); Logan, A Pedlar’s Pack, p. 364; broadside, Harvard College, 25242.28 
(“Courting too Slow,” no imprint). Compare Shearin and Coombs, p. 26 (‘‘My Bonnie 
Little Girl’). 

3 See p. 344, above. 
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Forsaken. 


1. Come all ye pretty fair maids take warning by me, 
Never place your affection on a sycamore tree, 
For the leaves they will wither, and the balls they will dust, 
There ain’t one boy in a thousand that a poor girl can trust. 


Chorus. 


Forsaken, forsaken, forsaken by one! 

Never place your affection on a poor boy so free; 
He’s out on the water, he’ll sink or he’ll swim; 

If he can live without me, I can live without him. 


2. Come all ye pretty fair maids, take warning by me, 
Never place your affections on a poor boy so free; 
He'll hug you and kiss you, and tell you more lies 
Than the sands of the seashore or the stars of the skies. 


THE INQUISITIVE LOVER. 


This interesting song, collected by Miss Loraine Wyman in Ken- 
tucky, is a curious variant of a black-letter ‘‘ ballad’’ of the seventeenth 
century preserved in the Roxburghe, Pepys, and other collections 
(‘“‘Roxburghe Ballads,”’ ed. Ebsworth, 7 : 295-296): ‘‘The Young 
Man’s Resolution to the Maiden’s Request.” The original consists 
of ten stanzas. For similar pieces see Ebsworth, “‘Roxburghe Bal- 
lads,” 7: 297-299, 341; ‘“‘Bagford Ballads,” 2: 534-535. Many 
parallels to the impossible contingencies that make the humor of 
these songs are cited by Child (1 : 437). 


The Inquisitive Lover. 


Communicated by Miss Loraine Wyman, as taken down in 1916 
from the singing of L. E. Meece, Pulaski County, Kentucky. 
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heart,’’ saidI, ‘‘if you must know, Go mark these wordsasI re-veal them.’’ 


1. As I walked through the pleasant grove, 
Not alone, as might have been supposéd, 
I ‘chanced to meet some friend of mine, 
Which causéd me some time to tarry, 
And then at me she did entreat 
To tell her when I meant to marry. 


2. “Sweetheart,” said I, “if you must know, 

Go mark these words as I reveal them; 

So plainly print them on your mind, 
And in your heart do you conceal them; 

For of these things you may make no doubt, 
And if of the same you will be weary; 

So now I will begin to tell you 
When I do intend to marry. 


3. ‘When hot sunshiny weather won’t dry up mire, 
And fishes in green fields are feeding, 
When man and horse the ocean plow, 
And swans upon dry rocks are swimming; 
When every city is pulled down, 
Old English into France is carried, 
When indigo dyes red and brown, 
Then me and my true love will marry. 


4. ‘‘When countrymen for judges sit, 
And lemons fall in February, 
When millers they their tolls forget, 
Then me and my true love will marry; 
When cockle shells lie in the streets, 
No gold to them can be compared, 
When gray goose wings turn to gold rings, 
Then me and my true love will marry. 


THE JOLLY THRESHERMAN. 


This is a condensed rifacimento of a favorite seventeenth-century 
black-letter ballad found in the Roxburghe (3 : 308), Pepys (2 : 56; 
C. 22, fol. 157), and other collections (Ebsworth, Roxburghe Ballads, 
7 : 328-330): ‘‘The Noble-Man’s Generous Kindness; or, The Country 
Man’s Unexpected Happiness.” The original has seventeen stanzas. 
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The ballad appears, practically unchanged, in a Newcastle broad- 
side of the eighteenth century printed by Robert Marchbank, with the 
full title (Harvard College, 25242.31 PF);' also in a late eighteenth- 
century slip (without imprint) under the title of “My good old Lord 
Fauconbridge’s generous gift,’”’* and under the title of ‘Generous 
Gift” in broadsides issued by Pitts (25242.2, fol. 139) and Catnach 
(the same, fol. 183). A copy, but slightly altered, occurs in Johnson’s 
famous work, “The Scots Musical Museum,” part iv (1792), pp. 
384-385, No. 372 (‘‘The Poor Thresher”); it is said by Stenhouse to 
have been contributed by Burns.® 

The condensed version, substantially equivalent to that com- 
municated by Professor Broadus (below), occurs in various modern 
broadsides, — ‘“‘The Squire and Thrasher”’ (or the like), “ printed for 
John Carrots” (Harvard College Library, 25242.17, ii, 25); Forth, 
Bridlington, No. 158 (same, iii, 184); Walker, Durham, No. 36 
(same, vi, 79); J. O. Bebbington, Manchester, No. 318 (same, x, 66); 
H. P. Such, No. 556 (Child Broadsides). 

For recent oral tradition see Broadwood and Reynardson, ‘Sussex 
Songs,’’ No. 14, pp. 28-29 (‘‘The Nobleman and the Thresherman”); 
Broadwood and Fuller Maitland, ‘‘ English County Songs,” pp. 68-69 
(‘The Thresherman and the Squire’); ‘Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society,” 1: 79-80 (‘The Thresherman and the Squire”); 2: 198 
(“The Jolly Thresherman”); 3: 302-304 (‘‘The Thresherman and 
the Squire’’). 

The Jolly Thresherman. 


Communicated by Mr. E. K. Broadus (now professor in the Univer- 
sity of Alberta), Jan. 27, 1908. From Miss Rosalie M. Broadus of 
Alexandria, Va. Taken down from the singing of a Virginia woman 
aged about eighty-five. 


1. As I was a-travelling all on a summer’s day, 
I met a jolly thresherman all on the highway; 
With his flail all o’er his shoulder and a bottle full of beer, 
He was happy as a squire with ten thousand a year. 


2. Says I to this jolly thresherman, ‘‘And how do you do 
To support your wife and children as well as you do? 
Your family is so great and your wages are so small, 

I scarce know how you do to maintain them at all.” 


3. ‘Sometimes I reap, and sometimes I mow; 
A-hedging or a-ditching sometimes I do go. 
Oh! there’s nothing goes amiss with me, a wagon or a plow, 
For I earn all my money by the sweat of my brow. 


1 From this it was printed by Dixon, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England’ 
Percy Society, 17 : 98-100 (Bell’s edition [1846], Ancient Poems, etc., pp. 148-151). 

2 Harvard College broadsides (1917, lot 10). 

3 See Stenhouse’s edition (1853), 2 : 384-385, and note (4 : 344). 
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4. ‘When I come in at night, wet and weary as I be, 
The youngest of my children I dandle on my knee, 
While the others they come round me with their sweet prattling noise: 
Oh! that is the pleasure a poor man ejnoys.”’ 


5. ‘Well, since you are so kind and loving to your wife, 
Here’s a thousand acres of good land, I’ll give it for your life; 
And. if I do see you are about to take good care, 
I'll will it forever to you and your dear.” 


THE OLD MAID’S SONG. 


A very pretty piece, three stanzas and a refrain, entitled ‘‘The Old 
Maid’s Song,” of which words and melody were collected by Miss 
Wyman and Mr. Brockway in Pulaski County, Kentucky, recently,' 
has been printed in their ‘‘Lonesome Tunes,” 1 : 65-67. It runs as 
follows: — 

The Old Maid’s Song. 


1. I had a sister Sally that was younger than I am, 
She had so many sweethearts she was forced to deny them; 
But as for my own part I never had many; 
If you all knew my heart, I’d be thankful for any. 


Come a landsman, a pinsman, a tinker or a tailor, 

A fiddler or a dancer, a ploughboy or a sailor, 

A gentleman or a poor man, a fool or a witty, 

Don’t you let me die an old maid, but take me out of pity. 


2. I had a sister Susan that was ugly and ill-shapen, 
Before she was sixteen years old she was taken; 
Before she was eighteen, a son and a daughter; 
Here I’m six-and-forty and never had an offer. 


3. I never will be scolding and I never will be jealous, 
My husband shall have money to go to the ale house, 
And while he’s there spending, I will be home saving, 
And I leave it to the world if I’m not worth the having. 


This song, now in active oral circulation, is a re-arrangement of 
certain stanzas of “‘The Wooing Maid,” a ballad by the famous 
Martin Parker, which is preserved in a seventeenth-century broadside 
in the Roxburghe collection, 1 : 452-453 (‘‘Roxburghe Ballads,” ed. 
Chappell, 3: 51-56).2. The ballad is in two parts, — the first con- 
sisting of five stanzas, the second of nine. The following are the 
stanzas used in the Kentucky song (all from part ii). 

1 From the singing of Mr. L. E. Meece. 

? Signed ““M. P."’ ‘Printed at London for Thomas Lambert, at the signe of the 
Hors-shoe in Smithfield.” The ballad was entered in the Stationers’ Register to Thomas 
Lambert, 1635-36 (Arber’s Transcript, 4 : 366), as Chappell notes (3 : 678). 
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2. Sure I am unfortunate, of all my kindred, 
Else could not my happiness be so long hindred: 
My mother at eighteene had two sons and a daughter, 
And I’m one and twenty, not worth looking after. 


3. My sister, that’s nothing so handsome as I am, 
Had sixe or seven suters, and she did deny them; 
Yet she before sixteene was luckily marry’d: 

O Fates! why are things so unequally carry’d? 


4. My kinswoman Sisly, in all parts mis-shapen, 
Yet she on a husband by fortune did happen 
Before she was nineteene years old, at the furthest; 
Among all my linage am I the unworthiest? 


8. Ile neither be given to scold nor be jealous, 
Here nere shall want money to drink with good fellows: 
While he spends abroad, I at home will be saving, 
Now judge, am not I a lasse well worth the having? 


g. Let none be offended, nor say I’m uncivill, 
For I needs must have one, be he good or evill : 
Nay, rather then faile, Ile have a tinker or broomman, 
A pedler, an inkman, a matman, or some man. 
Come gentle, come simple, come foolish, come witty, 
O let me not die a maid, take me for pitty. 


The italicized lines are used as a refrain at the end of each four-line 
stanza. 

A version similar to Miss Wyman’s occurs in modern English 
broadsides: ‘‘The Love Sick Maid” (Pitts: Harvard College Library, 
25242.28); ‘‘The Lovesick Maid” (Catnach: 25242.17, vii, 162). 
A different song, apparently founded on this (or directly on Parker) is 
“Don’t Let Me Die a Maid” (Catnach, 25242.10.5, fol. 147; G. 
Jacques, Manchester: 25242.17, i, 102). 


OXFORD CITY. 


“Oxford City’’ is common in English broadsides, and is still sung 
in England. See the Harvard broadsides: 25242.2, fol. 260 (‘‘The 
Newport Street Damsel,’’ T. Batchelar, Moorfields); 25242.11.5, 
fol. 72 (= 25242.17, iv, 92; v, 227) (‘Oxford City,”’ J. Catnach); 
25242.17, v, 48 (no imprint); same, x, 30 (probably Bebbington, 
Manchester, No. 280); xi, 50 (Such, No. 50; also a broadside printed 
by T. Birt (lot bought in March, 1916, p. 40). Compare “Journal of 
the Folk-Song Society,’”’ 2:157-158 (‘‘Newport Street”); 2: 200 
(“Oxford City’”’). 
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Oxford City. 


Communicated in 1910 by Mr. F. C. Walker, among several pieces 
taken down by him in St. John, N.B., from the recitation of Mr. 
Robert Lane, who emigrated from England at a very early age. The 
songs ‘‘mainly descended to him from his mother, a native of Bristol.” 
Mr. Walker noted the close resemblance of this piece to the Harvard 
broadsides. 


1. It was of a fair maid in Oxford City, 
And unto you the truth I’ll tell; 
She by a servantman was courted; 
She sometimes told him she loved him well. 


2. She loved him true but at a distance; 
I fear she did not seem to be so fond. 
He says, “‘ My dear, I fear you slight me; 
I fear you love some other one. 


3. ‘And all for the sake of that true lover 
I soon shall end your tender life.” 
He says, ‘‘ My dear, why can’t we marry 
And at once put an end to all strife? 
I'll work for you both late and early, 
If you will be my wedded wife.” 


4. She says, ‘‘ My dear, we’re too young to marry, 
Too young to claim our marriage bed; 
And when we're married, we’re bound forever, 
And then, my dear, all joys are fled.” 


5. This fair maid she was invited, 
Invited to a dance to go. 
The wicked young man he quickly followed, 
And he there prepared for her overthrow. 


6. He saw her dancing with another, 
And jealousy was in his mind. 
How to destroy his own true lover 
This false young man he was inclined. 


. When the dance it was all over, 
He gave to her a glass of wine. 
She drank it up, but, quickly after, 
“Take me home, my dear,” she cried. 


“I 


8. ‘‘For the glass of wine you lately gave me, 
It’s made me very ill indeed.” 


g. As this young couple went home together, 
He unto her these words did say: 
“Tt was rank poison that I gave you in your liquor 
For to take your tender life away. 
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10. “And I drank the same myself, 
So I shall die as well as you.” 
And in each other’s arms they died; 
So, young men, beware of jealousy. 


POLLY VANN (MOLLY WHAN). 


Jamieson founded his ballad of ‘Lord Kenneth and Fair Ellinour” 
on his recollection of the story of ‘‘a silly ditty of a young man, who, 
returning homeward from shooting with his gun, saw his sweetheart, 
and shot her for a swan;”’ and, in circulating ‘Lord Kenneth” (as a 
printed sheet) among his friends in 1799, he prefixed a note to that 
effect, remarking that he had not been able to procure a copy. In 
1803 he mentioned the ditty as “the tragic ballad of ‘Peggie Baun’” 
in his list of desiderata in the ‘“‘ Scots Magazine,”’ 65 : 700. In 1806 he 
was able to publish an incomplete text, ‘‘ Peggy Baun,”’ in his “ Popular 
Ballads” (1 : 194) from the recitation of a maidservant. He apolo- 
gized to his readers “for attempting to introduce such paltry stuff 
to their notice.” 

A slip issued by Pitts very early in the nineteenth century contains 
a variant under the style of “Molly Whan” (Harvard College, 
25242.4, ii, 67); and almost the same text, similarly entitled, occurs 
in ‘‘The Lover’s Harmony” (London, about 1840), p. 158.? 

J. Andrews (38 Chatham Street, New York) published a text about 
1857 in one of his broadsides (List 5, Song 50): ‘Polly von Luther 
and Jamie Randall” (Harris Collection, Brown University). Shearin 
and Coombs, p. 28, describe the ballad (from Kentucky) under the 
title of ‘‘ Polly Vaughn.” 

Barry (JAFL 22 : 387) prints a four-stanza medley (‘‘ Mollie Bawn” 
or “ At the Setting of the Sun”) which contains four lines of the ballad. 
The song now in circulation in England, known to collectors as “The 
Shooting of his Dear,” is a disordered form of the broadside. It may 
be found in Sharp and Marson, “‘ Folk Songs from Somerset,’’ No. 16, 
I : 32-33; “Journal of the Folk-Song Society,”’ 2 : 59-60. 


I. 
Polly Vann. 


Child MSS., Harvard College Library, ii, 107-108, in the hand of 
the late Mr. W. W. Newell. ‘From Mrs. Ellis Allen, West Newton, 
Mass., born in Scituate, now 89 years old.” A similar text is printed 
in “Family Songs,” * compiled by Rosa S. Allen (Medfield, Mass., 
1899). 

1 Popular Ballads, 1 : 193-199. 


2 Issued in fifty numbers of eight pages each (‘‘ Pitts, Printer’). 
* Compare Frank Smith, Dover Farms, pp. 28-29. 
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1. ‘Beware all ye huntsmen who follow the gun, 
Beware of the shooting at the setting of the sun, 
For I’d my apron about me, and he took me for a swan, 
But O and alas! it was I, Polly Vann!” 


2. He ran up to her when he found she was dead, 
And a fountain of tears for his true love he shed. 


3. He took her in his arms, and ran home, crying, “Father, 
Dear father, I have shot Polly Vann. 
I have shot that fair female in the bloom of her life, 
And I always intended to have made her my wife.” 


4. One night to his chamber Polly Vann did appear, 
Crying, ‘‘Jamie, dear Jamie, you have nothing to fear, 
But stay in your own country till your trial comes on, 
You shall never be condemned by the laws of the land.” 


5. In the heighth of his trial Polly Vann did appear, 
Crying, “‘ Uncle, dear uncle, Jamie Randall must be clear, 
For I’d my apron about me, and he took me for a swan, 
But O and alas! it was I, Polly Vann!” 


6. The judges and lawyers stood round in a row, 
Polly Vaun in the middle, like a fountain of snow. 


II. 
Mollie Bond. 


From Miss Loraine Wyman, as sung by Lauda Whitt, McGoffin 
County, Kentucky, 1916. 
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1. Come all you young men who handle a gun, 
Be warned of shooting after the down sun. 


2. Astory I'll tell you; it happened of late, 
Concerning Mollie Bond, whose beauty was great. 


3. Mollie Bond was out walking, and a shower came on; 
She sat under a beech tree the showers to shun. 


4. Jim Random was out hunting, a hunting in the dark; 
He shot at’ his true love and missed not his mark. 
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. With a white apron pinned around her he took her for a swan; 


He shot and killed her, and it was Mollie Bond. 


. He ran to her; these words to her he said, 


And a fountain of tears on her bosom he shed: 


. Saying, ‘ Mollie, dear Mollie, you’re the joy of my life; 


I always intended to make you my wife.” 


. Jim ran to his uncle with his gun in his hand, 


Saying, ‘‘ Uncle, dear uncle, I’ve killed Mollie Bond. 


. ‘With her apron pinned around her, I took her for a swan; 


I shot and killed her, and it was Mollie Bond.” 


. Up stepped his dear uncle with his locks all so gray, 


Saying, ‘‘Stay at home, Jimmie, and do not run away. 


“Stay in your own country till your trial comes on; 
You shall not be molested if it costs me my farm.” 


The day of Jimmy’s trial Mollie’s ghost did appear, 
Saying to this jury, “‘Jim Random, come clear! 


“‘With my apron pinned around me he took me for a swan, 
He shot and killed me, and now I am gone.” 


Il. 
Molly Baun. 


From Miss Wyman, as sung by Sallie Adams, Letcher County, 
Kentucky, May, 1916. 


Jimmie Randall was a-hunting, a-hunting in the dark; 

He shot at Molly Bawn O and he missed not his spot. 
Molly Bawn O was a-walking when the shower came down; 
She sat under a green tree the shower to shun; 

With her apron pinned around her he took her for a swan; 
He shot her and he killed her, it was poor Molly Bawn. 


. He runnéd up to her with his gun in his hand: 


“‘Dear Molly, dear Molly, you're the joy of my life; 

For I always intended to make you my wife.” 

He went to his old uncle with his locks all so gray: 
“Dear uncle, dear uncle, I’ve killed Molly Bawn: 

With her apron pinned around her I took her for a swan. 


. “I shot her, I killed her; it was poor Molly Bawn.” 


“Stay at home, Jimmie, and don’t run away; 
They never shall hang you, and I’ll spend my whole farm.” 
On the day of Jimmie’s trial young Molly did appear, 
Saying, ‘‘ Judges and jury, Jimmie Randall come clear! 
With my apron pinned around me he took me for a swan, 
And through his misfortune it wa’ poor Molly Bawn.” 
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POOR GOENS. 


Shearin and Coombs record ‘Poor Goens,” p. 18. The following 
copy was communicated by Miss Loraine Wyman, as “sung by Rob 
Morgan, Hindman, Ky., May, 1916.” 


Goins. 
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1. Come all of you young people who lives far and near, 
I'll tell you of a murder done on the Black Spur. 


tv 


. They surrounded poor Goins, but Goins got away; 
He went to Eli Boggs’ and there he did stay. 


3. Old Eli’s son Hughie his life did betray 
By telling him he’d go with him to show him the way. 


4. They took up the nine miles spar boys they made no delay, 
Afraid they would miss: him and Goins get away. 


. When they saw him coming, they lay very still, 
Saying, ‘It’s money we’re after, and Goins we'll kill.” 


ur 


6. They fired on poor Goins, which made his horse run; 
The shot failed to kill him; George struck him with a gun. 


? 


7. ‘‘Sweet heavens, sweet heavens!”’ poor Goins did cry, 
“To think of my poor companion, and now I must die.” 


~ 


8. And when they had killed him, with him they would not stay; 
They then took his money and then rode away. 


9. I wish you could have been there to hear her poor moan: 
“Here lies his poor body, but where is his poor soul?”’ 
THE SILVER DAGGER, 


Miss Pettit’s Kentucky version (‘‘The Green Field and Meadows”’) 
was printed in this Journal (20: 267). A West Virginia text com- 
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municated by Professor Cox (from Mr. Edward C. Smith) corresponds 
to this (‘‘The Warning Deaths”). Compare Shearin and Coombs, 
p. 27 (“Lovely Julia”); Belden, No. 22 (cf. JAFL 25 : 12-13);2 
Barry (JAFL 25 : 282, tune); Pound, pp. 17-18. For the occasional 
contamination of “‘The Silver Dagger” with “The Drowsy Sleeper” 
see pp. 342-343, above. The text printed below has three stanzas 
more than Miss Pettit’s. 


The Silver Dagger. 


Communicated by Professor Belden, as received from Mrs. Eva 
Warner Case, Harrison County, Missouri. 
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writ-ten Con-cern-ing a young and  obeau-ti- ful maid. 


1. Come young and old, and pay attention 
To these few lines I’m going to write. 
They are as true as ever was written 
Concerning a young and beautiful maid. 


2. A young man courted a handsome lady; 
He loved her as he loved his life, 
And ofttimes he would make his vowings 
To make her his long and wedded wife. 


3. Now when his parents came to know this, 
They strove to part them day and night, 
Saying, ‘‘Son, O son, don’t be so foolish, 
For she’s too poor to be your wife.” 


4. Young William down on his knees pleading, 
Saying, ‘Father, father, pity me. 
Don’t keep me from my dearest Julia, 
For she is all this world to me.”’ 


5. Now when this lady came to know this, 
She soon resolved what she would do, 
To wander forth and leave the city, 
In the pleasant groves no more to roam. 
1 Compare p. 12 (‘‘Rosanna’’); Sewanee Review, July, 1911. 
2 Belden now has six variants. 
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6. She wandered down by the lonely river, 
And there for death-she did prepare, 
Saying, ‘‘Here am I a youth come mourning, 
And soon shall sink in deep despair.”’ 


7. She then picked up a silver dagger, 
And pierced it through her snow-white breast. 
At first she reeled and then she staggered, 
Saying, ‘‘Fare you well, I’m going to rest.” 


8. Young William down by the roadside near by, 
He thought he heard his true love’s voice. 
He ran, he ran like one distracted, 
Saying, ‘‘ Love, O love, I fear you’re lost.” 


g. Her cold dark eyes like diamonds opened, 
Saying, ‘“‘Love, O love, you’ve come too late, 
Prepare to meet me on Mount Zion, 
Where all our joys will be complete.” 


10. He then picked up this bloody dagger 
And pierced it through his own true heart, 
Saying, ‘‘Let this be a woful warning 
That lovers here should never part.”’ 


THE SOLDIER’S WOOING. 


For ‘The Soldier,” or ‘‘The Soldier’s Wooing,” see Tolman (JAFL 
29: 188); Belden, No. 84; Pound, p. 14; Virginia Folk-Lore Society, 
Bulletin, No. 4, p. 5. Miss Pound’s copy (brought to Nebraska from 
Missouri by Mrs. B. B. Wimberley of Omaha) agrees pretty well with 
Barry’s text (JAFL 23 : 447-449) for the first five stanzas, but brings 
the tale to a rapid conclusion in the sixth: — 


The first one he came to, he run him through the brain; 

The next one he came to, he served him just the same. 

“Hold on,’’ said the old man, ‘‘don’t strike so bold, 

And you shall have my daughter and ten thousand pounds of gold.” 


SWEET WILLIAM (THE SAILOR BOY). 


See Christie, ‘Traditional Ballad Airs,’’ 1 : 248-249 (‘‘The Sailing 
Trade’’); Broadwood and Fuller Maitland, ‘“ English County Songs,” 
pp. 74-75 (‘‘Sweet William’’); ‘Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” 
1: 99-100 (‘A Sailor’s Life’’); 2 : 293-294 (‘‘Early, early all in the 
spring”); Sharp, “‘One Hundred English Folksongs,’’ No. 72, pp. 
162-163, xxxvi; Catnach broadside (‘‘The Sailor Boy and his Faithful 
Nancy,” Harvard College, 25242.17, vii, 198); ‘‘Merry Songs,” 
London, J. Davenport, No. 15 (25243.20, fol. 48, about 1810, “‘The 
Sailor Boy”). There is an Irish-American copy in the Child MSS., 
li, 142 (“‘’Tis early, early all in the spring”).. See also Barry, No. 42. 
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Miss Pound (pp. 42, 69) records two variants from Nebraska (‘Sailor's 
Trade,” ‘‘Sailor Boy”’). 


Sweet William. 


Communicated, 1917, by Mr. C. McPh. A. Rogers, to whom it was 
sent by Mr. John D. McInnis of Meridian, Miss. Mr. McInnis 
writes, April 4, 1917: ‘“‘Sweet William’... I heard in the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee during the Civil War. It was sung by an 
ignorant mountain-girl, who accompanied herself with an accordion. 
The song still lives in the mountains. It was heard there two summers 
ago by a grandson of mine, who had heard me sing it.’’ Stanzas 1, 
5, and 6 appear in part in “The Butcher’s Boy” and elsewhere (see 
JAFL 29 : 169-170). 

















1. She sot down, she wrote a song, 
She wrote it true, she wrote it long, 
At ev’ry line she dropped a tear 
And ev’ry word cried, ‘‘O my dear 


2. She cast her boat upon the tide 
That she might sail the ocean wide, 
An’ ev’ry ship that she passed by 
She thought she heard her William cry. 


3. “‘O sailors, O sailors, pray tell me true, 
Has my sweet William been sailin’ with you?”’ 
“‘No, no, purty Miss, he isn’t here, 
He’s drowned in some deep, I fear.” 


4. Her boat was cast upon the san’, 
She wandered fur in a furrin lan’, 
O’er valleys low, o’er hills so high, 
Still she heard Sweet William cry. 


5. Three Eastern men went ridin’ by; 
They spied her on a limb so high; 
They tuk her down fuh to be at rest; 
A turkle dove lit on her breast. 


6. So dig her grave both deep and steep, 
An’ put the marble at the head and feet, 

Cyarve on that stone a turtle dove 

To signify she died of love. 
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THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. 


The text here printed is worth notice because of its long period of 
demonstrable oral transmission in America. It was taken down by 
G. L. Kittredge, Dec. 30, 1877, from the singing of Mrs. Sarah G. 
Lewis of Barnstable, Mass. (born in Boston, 1799). Mrs. Lewis 
learned the song when a young girl from her grandmother, Mrs. 
Sarah Gorham. 


1. The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Some part of a juniper tree, 
And some part of a juniper tree. 


2. The second day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Two French hens, 
And some part of a juniper tree, 
And some part of a juniper tree. 


3. The third day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Three turkle doves, two French hens, 
And some part, etc. 


4. The fourth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Four colly birds, three turkle doves, etc. 


5. The fifth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Five gold rings, etc. 


6. The sixth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Six geese a-laying, etc. 


. The seventh day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Seven swans a-swimming, etc. 


“I 


8. The eighth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Eight ee 


9. The ninth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Nine lambs a-bleating, etc. 


10. The tenth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Ten ladies dancing, etc. 


11. The eleventh day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Eleven lords a-leading, etc. 


12. The twelfth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Twelve bells a-ringing, etc. 


In a copy from Quincy, Mass., sent to Child March 30, 1881 (Child 
MSS., ii, 190-194; cf. xxi, 4, article 6 a), the series is, a partridge 
and a pear-tree, two turtle doves, three French hens, four colly birds, 


1 Forgotten by the singer. 
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five gold rings, six geese a-laying, seven swans a-singing, eight ladies 
dancing, nine fiddlers fiddling, ten rams a-bleating(?), eleven stags 
a-leaping, twelve bulls a-roaring. In a Massachusetts text from Miss 
Julia M. Maynard the series runs, a part of a juniper tree, two turtle 
doves, three French hens, four Cornish birds, five gold rings, six 
geese a-laying, seven swans a-swimming, eight herds a-grazing, nine 
ladies dancing, ten fiddlers fiddling, eleven golden pippins, twelve 
silver florins. In another, communicated a few years ago by Mr. J.S. 
Snoddy, as “sung by Mrs. Uriah Holt, Andover, Mass., 95 years old,” 
we have, a partridge upon a fair tree, two turtle-doves, three collie 
birds, four American hens, five gold rings, six geese a-laying, seven 
swans a-swimming, eight ladies dancing, nine lords a-leaping, ten 
bells a-beating, eleven hounds a-howling, twelve knights a-riding, 
See ‘‘ Family Songs,”’ compiled by Rosa S. Allen (1899), for still another 
Massachusetts text. In a variant taken down in 1916 by Miss Loraine 
Wyman in Pulaski County, Kentucky, there are but seven gifts, —a 
partridge in a pear-tree, two turtle-doves, three French hens, four corn 
boys, five gold rings, six geese a-laying, and seven swans a-swimming. 
In a full Missouri copy in Belden’s collection we have ‘eight deers 
a-running, nine wolves a-howling, ten ladies dancing, eleven lords 
a-limping, twelve bulls a-bellering.’”” Compare Barry, No. 67. 

For English and Scottish versions see Halliwell, ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes,” 
1842, No. 226, pp. 127-128 (2d ed., 1843, No. 272, pp. 155-156; 5th 
and 6th eds., No. 346, pp. 184-188); Chambers, “‘ Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland” (ed. 1870), pp. 42-43; Bruce and Stokoe, ‘‘ Northumbrian 
Minstrelsy,” pp. 129-131; “‘ Notes and Queries,” Ist series, 12 : 506- 
507; Husk, ‘‘Songs of the Nativity,” pp. 181-185; Balfour, ‘County 
Folk-Lore,”’ 4: 138 (Stokoe’s text); Baring-Gould, ‘Songs of the 
West,” 4 : xxxiii-xxxiv; Gomme, ‘Traditional Games,” 2 : 315-321; 
Sharp, ‘“One Hundred English Folksongs,’’ No. 96: xlii, 224-225; 
“Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” 5 : 277-281. There is a similar 
French song in the ‘‘Revue des Traditions Populaires,” 7 : 34-36 
(with tune). 

In a broadside of about 1800 or perhaps earlier (Angus, Printer), 
entitled ‘‘The Twelve Days of Christmas’’ (Harvard College Library, 
25242.5.5.149, No. 15), the series is, a partridge in a pear-tree, two 
turtle-doves, three French hens, four colly birds, five gold rings, 
“‘six geese a laying, seven swans a swimming, eight maids a milking, 
nine drummers drumming, ten pipers playing, eleven ladies dancing, 
twelve lords a leaping.” 

The following Shetland version, which resembles Chambers’s text, 
is in the Child MSS., iii, 17 (Harvard College Library). It was sent to 
Child in 1880 by Mr. Arthur Laurenson, who received it from Mr. R. 
Sinclair, Jr., of Shetland, in whose handwriting it is. 
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Come now let me see 

Who learns this carol and carries it for me. 
The king sent his ladie the first Yule day 
One peeping.! 


[The series is given in reverse order by Mr. Sinclair: —] 


Thirteen knights a merry fighting. 
Twelve hawks a merry hunting. 
Eleven maids a merry meeting. 
Ten hares a merry beating. 
Nine hounds a merry hunting. 
Eight bulls, they were brown. 
Seven crowns a merry carolling. 
Six swans a merry swimming. 
Five geese, they were gray. 
Four starlings. 

Three gold rings. 

Two pedricks.? 

One peeping. 


THE YORKSHIRE BITE (THE CRAFTY PLOUGHBOY). 


The favorite broadside ballad of ‘‘The Yorkshire Bite’ or ‘‘The 
Crafty Ploughboy”’ was duly registered by Child (5 : 129) as a parallel 
to “The Crafty Farmer’ (No. 283), though not a version of it.® 
Barry published a fragmentary copy, obtained in Boston from singing, 
in this Journal, 1910 (23 : 451-452), with the tune, and added an 
amusing and instructive traditional tale. A better text, from the 
Child MSS., is given below; it was sent to Child in 1889. Professor 
F. C. Brown (p. 7) reports (1914) the ballad as collected by Mrs. 
John C. Campbell of Asheville, N.C.4 Dr. Bertrand L. Jones has 
found it in Michigan. 

“The Crafty Ploughboy’’ (sometimes with a sub-title, ‘‘The High- 
wayman Outwitted”’) occurs in the following Harvard broadsides: 
25242.17, i, 86 (G. Jacques, Manchester); same, iii, 49 (J. Kendrew, 
York); iv, 153 (W. R. Walker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne); ix, 113 (John 
O. Bebbington, Manchester, and J. Beaumont, Leeds, No. 117); 
xii, 64 (H. Such, No. 217); 25242.28 (no imprint); Irish broadside 
in lot of Aug. 31, 1916 (‘‘The Robber Outwitted’’). An American 
broadside of about 1820-30 has recently been acquired, “ The York- 
shire Bright . . . Printed and Sold at No. 25, High Street, Provi- 
dence, where are kept for sale 100 other kinds Songs.” 

1 [That is, papyngo, parrot.] 

? [That is, partridges.] 

3 “The Crafty Farmer” itself has not yet turned upin this country. It was published, 
however, in The Universal Songster, or Museum of Mirth (London, 1825-26; also 1834), 
2: 357-358, — a book whose title was copied by C. Gaylord, Boston, 1835. 

* Compare JAFL 28 : 199. 
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It is still sung in England: see “Journal of Folk-Song Society,” 
2: 174-176 (‘‘The Lincolnshire, or Yorkshire, Farmer’’). Greig has 
found the piece in oral circulation in Scotland (“Yorkshire Farmer,” 
“‘Folk-Song of the North-East,” xxxv). 


[The Yorkshire Bite.] 


From Child MSS., Harvard College Library, xxvii, 188 (1), written 
down for Professor Child, April 10, 1889, by Mr. J. M. Watson, of 
Clark’s Island, Plymouth, Mass., as imperfectly remembered by him 
from the singing of his father, Mr. A. M. Watson, of the same place. 
At the same time Mr. Watson sent a very interesting version of 
“Archie o’ Cawfield,” ! also remembered from his father’s singing. 


1. If you please to draw near, 
You quickly shall hear; 
It is of a farmer who lived in Yorkshire. 
A fine Yorkshire boy he had for his man, 
And for to do his business: his name it was John. 
Lod-le-tol, lod-le-tol, lod-le-tedle, lod-le-tay. 


2. Right early one morning he called to his man; 
A-coming in to him, he says to him: “ John, 
Here, take you the cow to the fair, 

For she is in good order, and she I can spare.” 


3. The boy took the cow away in a band, 
And arrived at the fair, as we understand; 
A little time after he met with three men, 
And he sold them the cow for a six pound ten. 


4. They went into a tavern, twas there for to drink, 
The farmers to pay the boy down his chink; 
But while the highwayman was a-drinking of his wine, 
He says to himself, ‘‘That money is mine.” 


5. (The boy speaks to the landlady about this conspicuous-looking 
man, as to what he shall do with the money.) 


“‘T will sew it in the lining of your coat,’’ says she, 
“For fear on the road robbed you may be.” 


6. (The boy starts on his way home on foot; the highwayman 
follows him on horseback, and very politely offers him a lift on his 
journey; the boy accepts his invitation and gets up behind him.) 


7. They rode till they came to a dark, narrow lane; 
The highwayman said, ‘‘I must tell you in plain, 
Deliver that money without any strife, 

Or else I shall surely take thy sweet life.”’ 


1 Printed by Child, No. 188 F (3 : 494). 
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8. The boy he thought ’twas no time to dispute, 
So he leaped from the horse without fear or doubt; 
The money from the lining of his coat he tore out, 
And among the long grass he did strow it about. 


9. The highwayman got down from his horse; 
Little did he think it was to his loss; 
For while he was picking all the money that was strowed, 
The boy jumped on horseback and home he rode. 


10. The highwayman shouted and bid him for to stand; 
The boy didn’t hear him, or wouldn’t understand. 
Home to his master he did bring 
Horse, bridle, and saddle, and many a pretty thing. 


11. The maid-servant saw John a-riding home; 
To acquaint the master she went unto his room. 


‘‘What! have you a cow turned into a horse?”’ 


12. ‘‘Oh, no! my good master; your cow I have sold, 
But was robbed on the road by a highwayman bold. 
While he was picking up all the money that was strowed, 
I jumped on his horse’s back and home I rode.” 


13. The farmer he did laugh while his sides he did hold: 
“And as for a boy, you have been very bold; 
And as for the villain, you have served him very right, 
For you have put upon him a true Yorkshire bite.” 


14. (They overhaul the holsters and find great store of treasure, — 
diamond rings, necklaces, bracelets, etc. The boy says, —) 


“T trow, 
I think, my dear master, I’ve oversold your cow.” 


[This paper was all in type before the appearance of ‘‘ English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians comprising 122 Songs and 
Ballads and 323 Tunes collected by Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil 
J. Sharp’ (New York, Putnam, 1917). —G. L. K.] 
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NOTES ON THE “SHIRBURN BALLADS.” 
BY HYDER E. ROLLINS. 


THE volume of ‘‘Shirburn Ballads, 1585-1616,” which Mr. Andrew 
Clark published at Oxford in 1907, contains eighty ballads from a 
manuscript in the library of the Earl of Macclesfield at Shirburn 
Castle, Oxfordshire, and nine from MS. Rawlinson poet. 185 in the 
Bodleian Library. The collection is remarkable for its highly sensa- 
tional journalistic ballads, but also includes a number of “pious 
chansons,” several ‘‘good-nights,”’ a few ballad-romances, and poems 
by Sir Edward Dyer and Campion. Evidently the MSS. were, as 
their editor believes, compiled chiefly from ‘broadsides printed during 
1585-1616; but many of the ballads had been issued earlier than 
1585, while nearly all of them were re-entered at Stationers’ Hall 
after 1616.!_ Confining his attention almost entirely to the formation 
of a reliable text, Mr. Clark attempted to date only two or three of 
the ballads, but referred his readers to J. W. Ebsworth’s ‘‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads”’ for details about such of the ‘“‘Shirburn Ballads”’ as are there 
reprinted. 

It is the purpose of the following notes to show that a large number 
of the ‘‘Shirburn Ballads” were at one time or another entered in the 
Stationers’ “‘ Registers,’’ and to supply other pertinent facts, some of 
which may be of interest to students of Elizabethan literature; but 
no account is taken of the ballads commented on by Ebsworth, or of 
such well-known ballads as ‘‘The Widow of Watling Street,” ‘Titus 
Andronicus,” or ‘‘King Henry II and the Miller,” even when these 
have not been adequately discussed in the ‘ Roxburghe Ballads.” 
My notes follow the numbering of the ballads in Mr. Clark’s edition. 


2. ‘‘The lamentation of Jhon Musgrave, who was executed at Kendall 
for robbinge the king’s Receiuer of great store of treasure.” On Aug. 19, 
1598, John Musgrave was granted “the long serjeantship of Géillesland, 
co. Cumberland, with the castle and manor of Askerton; also of the office 
of bailiff of Askerton” (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1580-1625, p. 390); 
on June 3, 1606, the Commissioners of the Border transferred Sir Henry 
Leigh’s troop of horse to “‘John Musgrave, of Plumpton, nominated by the 
Earl of Cumberland” (Jbid., 1603-10, p. 319); and on Jan. 10, 1608, the 
goods, lands, etc., of John Musgrave, of Catterlen County, Cumberland, 


1 It is surprising to find how many of these ballads were re-entered for publication 
on Dec. 14, 1624. In addition to those commented on in my notes, Clark’s Nos. I, 15, 
23, 26, 28, 30, 41, 46, 50, 51, 55, and 59 were registered on that day. Many of his num- 
bers were also licensed for publication on March 1, 1675; for example, Nos. 3, 11, 15, 23» 
24, 27, 39, 33, 55, 79- 
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who had been executed for felony, were attainted and forfeited to John 


Murray (Jbid., p. 395). 
The refrain of the ballad, 


Downe Plumton Parke as I did passe, 
I hard a Bird sing in a glend, etc., 


is referred to in Fletcher’s ‘‘Captain”’ (3: iii), where Jacomo says, “Thou 
know’st I can sing nothing But Plumpton-Park.”’ Buzzard, in Richard 
Brome’s “ English Moor” (3: ii), sings ‘‘ Down Plumpton-park, &c.” 

3. This ballad begins ‘‘Good people all, repent with speede,’’ under 
which title it was registered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber’s Transcript of the 
Stationers’ Registers, 4: 131). On March 1, 1675, it was licensed as “A 
warning for all worldlings to dye”’ (Eyre’s Transcript, 2 : 498). 

4. ‘The lover’s replye to the maiden’s fye fye,’’ beginning ‘‘In the mery 
month of Maye,’’ is very probably ‘‘a newe northeren songe, shewinge the 
discourse of Twoo Louers, beginninge, of late in the moneth of May &c,”’ 
which was registered by Stafford on April 9, 1611 (Arber, 3 : 457). 

5. ‘A warning or Lanthorne to London. A dolefull destruction of faire 
Jerusalem, whose miserye and vnspeakable plague doth most iustlye deserve 
God's heavye wrath,’’ was perhaps “A newe ballad of the destruccon of 
Jerusalem,”’ registered on Aug. 15, 1586; it was certainly ‘‘A warninge or 
Lamentacon to London of the Dolefull Destruccon of fayre Jerusalem,” 
registered on June 8, 1603, and re-entered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 2 : 454; 
432396; 4: 1231). 

6. “A proper new ballad intituled:— A Bell-man for England,” be- 
ginning “‘Awake! Awake! Oh Englande!’’ This was licensed on Dec. 6, 
1586 (Arber, 2: 461), as ‘‘a ballad intituled. A belman for England &c 
certified by master Hartwell to be alowed leavinge out the ij staues yat are 
crossed.” It had been printed before Nov. 21, 1580, however, for its first 
line is the tune of No. 43, below. ; 

7. “‘A right excellent and godly new Ballad, shewinge the vncertainetye 
of this present lyfe, the vanitye of the alluring world, and the vnspeakable 
ioyes of heaven prepared for those that vnfainedly beleeve in the Lord 
Jesus,”’ beginning “All carefull Christians, marke my Song,” was registered 
by Henry Carr on May 3, 1591 (Arber, 2: 581), as “a godly new ballad 
Describinge the vncertenty of this present Lyfe the vanities of this aluring 
world, and the Joyes of heaven &c.” As “All carefull Christians” it was 
re-entered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 4: 132). 

8. “A right Godly and Christiane a.b.c.,” beginning ‘‘ Arise, and walke 
fi.e., wake] from wickednesse,” and ending with a prayer for King James. 
Chappell (Roxburghe Ballads, 3: 159) and Collier (Extracts from the Regis- 
ters, 1: 1) believed that this was the ballad of ‘‘a Ryse and wake” which 
Collier printed as his very first entry (1557). They were wrong, however, 
for that ballad is preserved in Bodleian MS. Ashmole 48 (Songs and Ballads, 
ed. Thomas Wright, 1860, pp. 168-169). The present ballad was licensed 
by John Alde in 1564-65 as ‘‘ana bc with a prayer;” perhaps it is ‘“‘a godly 
A.B.C.,” licensed by Edward White on Aug. 19, 1579; and it is certainly 
the “Christians A B. C’’ which was licensed on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 1: 
269; 2: 398; 4: 1392). 

9. This ballad bears the date 1614 in its title, and as “‘ who veiwes the lif 
of mortall”’ (its first line) it was registered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 4 : 132). 
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10. “Of a maide nowe dwelling at the towne of meurs in dutchland, 
that hath not taken any foode this 16 yeares, and is not yet neither hungry 
nor thirsty; the which maide hath lately beene presented to the lady eliza- 
beth, the king’s daughter of england.’”’ ‘The true and lyvely picture of Eve 
fliegen of Meaces who hathe liued 14 yeares without meate or drincke, 
translated out of Dutche by Thomas Wood,”’ was licensed as part of a book 
on Aug. 24, 1611 (Arber, 3: 464). It is extant. An eight-page quarto — 
called ‘‘ The Protestants and Iesuites together by the eares in Gulickeland. 
Also, A true and wonderfull relation of a Dutch maiden (called Eue Fliegen 
of Meurs in the County of Meurs) who being now (this present yeare) 36 
yeares of age, hath fasted for the space of 14 yeares,! confirmed by the testi- 
mony of persons, both Honourable and worshipfull, as well English, as Dutch. 
Truely translated according to the Dutch Coppy.... Imprinted for Nicholas 
Bourne, 1611 ’’— was recently sold in the Huth Library sales (see Sotheby’s 
“Catalogue of the Huth Collection, Sixth Portion,” 1917, p. 1697). The 
wonderful Miss Fliegen is referred to as ‘the Dutch Virgin, that could live 
By th’ scent of flowers,’’ in Jasper Mayne’s “‘ City-Match ”’ (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s 
Old Plays, 13 : 236-237), and as ‘“‘The Maid of Brabant, that lived by her 
smell, That din’d on a rose, and supt on a tulip,” in Davenant’s “‘ News from 
Plymouth”’ (Works, 1873, 4: 114). Compare also Fletcher’s ‘ miraculous 
maid in Flanders. ... She that lived three year without any other suste- 
nance than the smell of a rose’’ (‘‘ Love’s Cure,” in Works, ed. Dyce, 9 : 126). 
George Hakewill too, as Hazlitt and the editors of Davenant point out, ac- 
cepted Miss Fliegen’s story as true. ‘‘ This we have confirmed,” he wrote 
in his “‘Apologie of the Power and Providence of God,’’ 1635 (quoted by 
Hazlitt, Old Plays, 13: 236n.), “by the testimony of the magistrate of the 
towne of Meurs, as also by the minister, who made tryall of her in his house 
thirteene days together, by all the meanes he could devise, but could detect 
no imposture.”’ 

13. “‘An excellent newe dyttye, wherein fayre Dulcina complayneth for 
the absence of her dearest Coridon,’’ with the refrain ‘‘ Forgoe me now, come 
to me soone.’’ This is undoubtedly ‘‘ The ballet of ‘ Dulcina,’ to the tune of 
‘fforgoe me nowe come to me sone,’”’ which John White and Thomas Lang- 
ley registered on May 22, 1615 (Arber, 3: 567). The tune of “fforgoe me 
nowe’’ comes from the widely popular ballad beginning ‘‘ As at noon Dulcina 
rested,” and preserved, among other places, in the ‘Percy Folio Loose 
Songs”’ (ed. Furnivall, 1868, pp. 32 et seq.). 

16. ‘“‘ Miraculous Newes from the cittie of Holdt in Germany, where there 
were three dead bodyes seene to rise out of their Graues vpon the twentieth 
day of September last 1616." On Oct. 20, 1616, John Barnes registered a 
pamphlet called ‘miraculous signes of the Lord in Holdt in the province 
of Menster of 3 dead bodies that did arise out of their graues, and spake of 
the Lordes Judgmentes,”’ and also ‘‘a ballett of the same matter”’ (Arber, 
3 : 596). 

18. ‘‘The sinner, dispisinge the world and all earthly vanities, reposeth 
his whole confidence in his beloved Saviour, Jesus Christ.”” In 1570-71 
William Griffith registered this as ‘a ballett how yat men shulde put 
thayre hole trust in Jhesus &c’’ (Arber, 1 : 437). 

24. ‘‘A most excellent and worthy dytty, shewing the wonderfull miracles 


1 In Hazlitt’s Hand-book (1867, p. 277) the time is given by mistake as ‘‘ 24 yeares.”” 
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of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which he did while he remained on 
the earth, to the great comfort of all the godlye.’’ This was registered on 
Sept. 11, 1578, as “A ballat of many miracles donne by our saviour Jhesus 
Christ while he remained on the earthe perfect man sume only excepted;” 
on Aug. 8, 1586, as ‘‘A Dittie of ye Miracles of Jhesus Christ &c;”’ and on 
Dec. 14, 1624, under the title of its first line, ‘When Jesus Christ was 12” 
(Arber, 2 : 337, 452; 4: 132). On March 1, 1675, it was re-entered as “A 
new ditty shewing the wonderfull miracles of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (Eyre, 
2: 497). 

The lamentation of Henrye Adlington, a fencer, one of the cuttinge 
crewe of London, who, for murther, was executed without Algate, and yet 
hangeth in chaines.” In Stow’s “Annales’”’ (1631, p. 789) occurs this | 
passage: “The 11. of January [1599/1600], Henry Adlington, a Fencer was 
hanged without the bars of Aldgate for killing of a man there, and after 
hanged in chaines on the Miles end.” 

29. ‘‘A pleasant ballad of the mery miller’s wooing of the Baker’s daughter 
of Manchester.” Perhaps this is the ‘“‘ballett of a mylner’”’ which Wally 
and Mrs. Toy registered in 1557-58. It is certainly ‘“‘A Ballad Intituled, 
The Millers daughter of Mannchester,’”’ which Henry Carr licensed on 
March 2, 1581 (Arber, 1 : 76; 2: 390). 

32. “A new ballade, shewinge the cruell robberies and lewde lyfe of 
Phillip Collins alias Osburne, commenlye called Phillip of the West, who 
was prest to death at newgate in London the third of December last past 
1597.’ I can find out nothing about Philip, but, as he is called ‘‘ the Devill 
of the west’’ and is said to have lived in Devonshire, this account of his 
“lewd life’’ is evidently connected with the ballad of “‘the Devill of Devon- 
shire and Wilkin of the West his sonne’’ which Edward White registered 
on Oct. 16, 1594 (Arber, 2: 662). The ballad was licensed on June 13, 1631, 
as “ Philipp surnamed ‘the Deuill in the West’ ’’ (Arber, 4: 254). 

33. ‘Pride’s fall: or a warning to all English women, by the example of 
a strang monster, borne of late in Germany by a proude marchant’s wife in 
the city of Geneua, 1609.’”’ Clark calls attention to the pamphlet (registered 
on Aug. 15, 1608) from which this ballad is obviously derived; but both 
pamphlet and ballad were probably descendants of ‘‘a little booke intitled 
an admonition to all women to see the iust Judgement of God for the 
punishement of pride purtraied in a wonderfull child,” to which the clerk 
added the note, ‘‘Concerninge a child borne with great Ruffes”’ (cf. stanza 
15). This “little booke’’ was registered on May 17, 1587 (Arber, 2: 470). 
The ballad was also licensed on March 13, 1656, and on March 1, 1675 
(Eyre, 2 : 37, 498). 

36. “‘A new Ballad intituled A myrrour or lookinge glasse for all sinners,”’ 
beginning ‘‘O mortall man, bedrencht in synne,’’ and ending with a prayer 
for Queen Anne. The ballad contains such lines as ‘‘Thy youth is [as] the 
growinge grasse; /thine age resembleth withered hay,’’ from which it seems 
probable that this is the ballad called ‘‘the vnconstant state and tyme of 
mans lyfe,’’ registered in 1561-62 (Arber, 1: 175). Possibly it was ‘“‘a 
lokynge glasse,”’ 1568-69; it was probably ‘‘a ballad entituled a lookinge 
glasse for eche Degree,’’ May 18, 1595; it was certainly registered on 
Dec. 14, 1624, as ‘“‘O mortall man bedrencht’’ (Arber, 1: 381; 2: 297; 


4: 132). 
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37. “An excellent merye songe of the freier and the boye.”’ This was 
registered by Edward White on Aug. 16, 1586 (Arber, 2: 455). “Books” 
about the friar and the boy were registered in 1557-58 and 1568-69 (Arber, 
I: 75, 389). 

38. ““A most miraculous, strange, and trewe Ballad, of a younge man of 
the age of 19 yeares, who was wrongfully hangd at a towne called Bon in the 
lowe Countreyes since christmas last past 1612; and how god preserued 
him aliue.’’ This was summarized from a book, ‘‘A true descripcon of a 
yongman of Dort whiche hanged at Bon ffyue dayes longe, beinge faultlesse 
and howe God miraculously preserued him that he dyed not, it happened 
in this yeare 1611,’’ which Edward Alde registered on Feb. 13, 1612 (Arber, 
3: 477). 

40. A well-known hymn, beginning ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home,” under 
which title it was registered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 4: 131). 

42. “A pleasant newe Ballad, of the most blessed and prosperous Raigne 
of her Maiestye for the space of two and fortye yeeres, and now entring into 
the three and fortith to the great ioy and comfort of all her Ma. faythfull 
subiects.”” The date of this ballad is, as Clark points out, 1600, but ap- 
pareritly the ballad was sung on each anniversary of the queen’s accession. 
Thus on Nov. 3, 1602, Edward Alde licensed ‘‘A Comfortable songe or 
thanks gyving to be songe the xvijt» Day of Nouember for the most gratious 
and happie Reigne of our souereigne lady quene Elizabethe,”’ perhaps a re- 
issue of No. 42; a similar ballad had been registered by Edward White 
on Nov. 15, 1594, two days before the anniversary, and on the same day 
White entered another ballad closely corresponding in title to No. 42 (cf. 
Arber, 2: 664, 665; 3: 220). 

43. ‘‘The belman’s good morrow, . . . To the tune of A-wake, a-wake, 
O England,”’ beginning “‘ From sluggish sleep and slumber.’’ Edward White 
registered ‘‘the bell mannes good morrowe”’ on Nov. 21, 1580, and the ballad 
of ‘‘From sluggish sleepe’’ was re-entered on Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 2 : 382; 
4:131). Another copy of the ballad is found in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
15,225, from which (but not in connection with the entries given above) 
two stanzas of it are reprinted in Collier’s ‘‘ Extracts,’’ I : 229. 

49. ‘‘A lamentable ballad called The Ladye’s fall,’’ which, as Ebsworth 
notes, was registered by William White on June 11, 1603, was re-entered on 
Dec. 14, 1624 (Arber, 3 : 237; 4: 131). ‘Did you make the Ladies Downe- 
fall?” asks a lady of Mr. Courtwell in the comedy of ‘‘ Captain Underwit,” 
c. 1640 (Bullen’s Collection of Old English Plays, 1883, 2: 350). The last two 
lines of the ballad are quoted (from the “Old Ballad of the Lady’s Fall’’) on 
the title-page of George Lillo’s ‘‘London Merchant,’’ 1731. 

57. ‘The Lover, being sorrowfull for the death of his Lady E. C. writteth 
this Epitaph followinge.’’ Perhaps this is the ballad of ‘‘an lamentable 
complaynte of a gent for the Death of his moste ffaythfull mistres,’’ regis- 
tered by Thomas Purfoote in 1569-70 (Arber, 1: 401). 

61. “Mr. Attowel’s Jigge: betweene Francis, a Gentleman; Richard, a 
farmer; and their wives:”’ a jig, or farce, of 240 lines in four acts, or scenes, 
each sung to its own tune. This was registered by Thomas Gosson on Oct. 
14, 1595 (Arber, 3: 49), as “A pretie newe J[i]gge betwene ffrancis the 
gentleman Richard the farmer and theire wyves.” Clark identifies Mr. 
Attowel with Hugh Atwell, ‘‘who died in 1621. He had been one of the 
‘children of her Majesty’s revels,’ and in Elizabeth’s reign a member of 
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Edward Alleyn’s Company of actors. He acted in Ben Jonson’s Epi- 
coene.”’ Clark believes that Hugh Atwell either wrote or acted in the jig; 
but Hugh cannot have written it. Mr. Attowel was, instead, George 
Atwell, who “received payment on behalf of the combined Strange’s and 
Admiral’s men for performances at court’’ on Dec. 27, 1590, and Feb. 16, 
1591 (Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, 2: 240). He is mentioned in ‘Hen- 
slowe’s Diary’’ again on June I, 1595, at which time he was probably a 
member of the Queen’s Company (Jbid., 1: 6; Murray’s English Dramatic 
Companies, 1: 15). Hugh Atwell, on the other hand, is first heard of in 
1609-10 (Henslowe’s Diary, 2: 240). There is another copy of this jig in 
the Pepysian collection (see Hazlitt’s Hand-book, 1867, p. 17; and his 
Collections and Notes, second series, p. 20). The great importance of this 
piece has been realized neither by Clark nor by his readers. A jig may be 
defined as a miniature farce written in ballad measure, and, at the end of 
a play, sung and danced on the stage to a ballad or dance tune. 

62. ‘‘The poore people’s complaynt: Bewayling the death of their famous 
benefactor, the worthy Earle of Bedford. To the tune of Light a love.” 
This was registered by Yarrath James on Aug. 1, 1586 (Arber, 2: 450), 
as ‘‘The poore peoples complaint vpon therle of Bedfordes death.’’ The 
tune is named after a ballad by Leonard Gibson (Lilly’s Collection of 79 
Ballads, p. 113). 

63. ‘‘The pittifull lamentation of a damned soule’’ was registered by 
A. Lacy, in 1565-66 (Arber, 1 : 297), as ‘‘a ballet intituled ye lamentation 
of a Dampned soule &c,”’ and by Edward White, on Aug. 1, 1586 (Arber, 
2:451), as ‘‘The Damned soules complaint.”” Compare the ballad of 
“The Damned Soule in Hell’’ which Collier printed, from his MS. ‘“‘of the 
time of James I,’’ in his ‘‘ Extracts” (1: 117). 

64. “‘The torment of a Jealious minde, expressed by the Tragicall and 
true historye of one commonlye called ‘the Jealous man of Marget’ in Kent.” 
A reading of the piece will show that it was the ballad of ‘‘A medicin for 
Jealous men with ye trial of a wife’’ which John Danter registered on July 
25, 1592 (Arber, 2: 617). 

65. “A pleasant new Ballad, shewing how Loue doth bereaue a man of 
health, witt, and memorye.”’ Possibly this was ‘‘a ballett of Love”’ regis- 
tered by John Sampson in 1560-61, or the ballad ‘‘loue”’ registered by 
Thomas Colwell in 1562-63 (Arber, 1: 154, 210); but the identification 
cannot be proved. 

66. ‘‘The complaint of a widdow against an old man,” beginning ‘Shall 
I wed an aged man, /that groaneth of the Gout,’’ wasregistered by William 
Pickering on Sept. 4, 1564 (Arber, 1: 263), as “‘shall I Wed an Aged man/ 
with a complaynte of a Wedowe agaynste an olde man.” 

67. “‘A true discou[r]se of the winning of the towne of Berke by Grave 
Maurice, who besieged the same on the 12 day of June 1601, and continued 
assaulting and skirmidging there vntill the last day of July, at which time the 
towne was yeelded,”’ was evidently (as Clark hints) summarized from “A 
. true report of all the procedinges of Grave Morris before the towne of Berk 
in June and July 1601,” a pamphlet registered by William Jones on Aug. 3, 
1601 (Arber, 3: 189). 


1 But see an announcement of a proposed paper on ‘‘ Extant Elizabethan Jigs’’ (which 
came to my attention after these notes were made), by Professor C. R. Baskervill, in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 29: xxvii. 
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75. ‘‘A new ballad of the Parrator and the Divell” was registered}(as Ebs- 
worth, ‘‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’’ 8 [pt. 1] : xxxvii, notes) on Dec. 14, 1624, and 
June 1, 1629 (Arber, 4: 131, 213). Perhaps it is the ballad of ‘‘ The Devil” 
which the fiddler in Fletcher’s ‘‘ Monsieur Thomas” (3: iii) says he can 
sing. It is quoted in Middleton’s ‘‘ Family of Love” (4: iv, 112 et seg.): ~ 


Lipsalve. . . . We have, my noble paritor, instant employment for 
thee; a grey groat is to be purchased without sneaking, my little sumner: 
where’s thy quorum nomina, my honest Placket? 

Gerardine. Sir, according to the old ballad, 

My quorum nomina ready have I, 
With my pen and inkhorn hanging by. 


77. ‘‘An excellent new ballad, shewing the petigree of our royal King 
Iames, the first of that name in England. To the tune of Gallants all come 
mourne with mee.”’ The ballad of ‘“‘ye kinges pettygree” was registered 
by William White on June 11, 1603; five days later he registered “another 
Ballet Called Gallantes all Come Mourne with me,” which, however, must 
have been a re-issue, as this ballad furnished the tune to No. 77 (see Arber, 
3 : 237, 238). 

Page 334.! A ballad beginning ‘‘Prepare with speed” was registered 
under that title on Aug. 15, 1586 (Arber, 2: 454). 

Page 335. ‘‘A sounge of the guise of London,” with occasionally the 
refrain ‘Will you buy any Broome, Mistris?”’ was registered by Wolf on 
May 16, 1599, as ‘‘ The Crye of London, together with the song;”’ perhaps 
it was William Griffith’s ballad of ‘‘buy Bromes buye,’”’ 1563-64 (Arber, 
5298; 3: 368). 

Page 337. ‘‘A sounge in praise of the single life. To the tune of The 
goste’s hearse alias The voice of the earth.’’ This ‘dreary piece,” as Clark 
calls it, is the work of Thomas Deloney; it is printed in his ‘‘ Garland of 
Good Will’’ (Works, ed. Mann, pp. 328 et seg.), and presumably appeared 
before March 5, 1593, the date on which the ‘‘Garland”’ seems to have been 
registered (Arber, 2: 627). Thomas Nashe evidently had this ballad in 
mind when, in his ‘‘Have With You to Saffron-Walden,” 1596 (Works, ed. 
McKerrow, 3 : 88), he remarked of Harvey, ‘“‘I deeme that from the harsh 
grating in his eares & continuall crashing of sextens spades against dead 
mens bones (more dismall musique to him than the Voyce or Ghosts Hearse) 
he came so to be incenst & to inueigh against the dead.” 

Page 351. “A pretie new ballad, intituled willie and peggie. To the 
tune of tarlton’s carroll,”’ signed ‘Finis: qd Richard Tarlton,” was regis- 
tered by John Wolf on Sept. 26, 1588, twenty or more days after Tarlton’s 
death, as ‘‘a newe ballad intytuled Peggies Complaint for the Death of her 
Willye’’ (Arber, 2: 501). This ballad, the existence of which seems gen- 
erally to have been overlooked, is of much importance. In Spenser’s 
““Teares of the Muses” (1591) occurs a passage lamenting that 

he the man, whom Nature selfe had made 
To mock her selfe, and Truth to imitate, 
With kindly counter vnder Mimick shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah is dead of late: 
With whom all ioy and iolly meriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 

1 From this point the ballads are taken from MS. Rawlinson poet. 185, and are not 
numbered. 
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Dryden suggested that Spenser was referring to Shakespeare, and this was also 
the opinion of Simpson (School of Shakspere, 2 : 390), because “‘Shakspeare 
was dead to the London stage, that is, in 1589 and 1590, while the Martinist 
controversy filled the theatres with theological scurrility.””. Dr. Furnivall, 
in a note to Simpson’s explanation, said, ‘‘The general opinion of the best 
critics now is, that these words do not refer to Shakspere, but probably to 
Lilly” (who actually died in 1606). Others have suggested Sir Philip Sidney 
(died 1586). Halliwell-Phillipps owned a copy of the 1611 edition of Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘Works,”’ in which a manuscript note, written about 1628, identified 
Willy with Richard Tarlton (see his “Calendar of Shakespearean Rarities,” 
1887, pp. 17-18); he accepted this identification, and astutely guessed that 
the ballad registered by Wolf in September, 1588, dealt with Tarlton and 
hence proved that Tarlton was known by his friends as ‘‘Willy’”’ (see his 
“Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,’’ 1887, 2 : 394-395). Unquestionably 
the ballad of ‘‘ Willie and Peggie’’ (which had not before been connected 
with Wolf’s entry) retells the main facts of Tarlton’s life, though without 
mentioning his name; but the signature puzzles Clark. He thinks it 
probable, however, ‘‘that we should set aside ‘quod Richard Tarlton,’ and 
take the verses as a lament, by an unknown pen, over the famous jester. 
... In that case, strong support is given to the suggestion that by pleasant 
Willy Spenser meant Tarlton.’”’ The entry of the ballad at Stationers’ 
Hall less than a month after Tarlton’s death makes his identification with 
Willy almost conclusive; moreover, signing a ballad with the name of the 
person about whom it was written was the regular habit of ballad- mongers. 
Spenser’s own lines are obviously more appropriate when applied to Tarlton 
than to any of his rival claimants. 

The ballad is quoted by Cocledemoy in Marston’s ‘‘ Dutch Courtezan”’ 
(2: i, 183-184) and by Simplicity in ‘‘The Three Lords and Three Ladies of 
London”’ (Dodsley-Hazlitt’s Old Plays, 6: 393). From Simplicity’s remark, 
“This is Tarlton’s picture,’’ and Wealth’s rejoinder that there is no “ fineness 
in the picture,” it is clear that a wood-cut of Tarlton ornamented the ballad. 
No commentator on the play has understood these remarks, which instead 
are everywhere explained as “alluding to some wood engraving of Tarlton, 
which Simplicity had in his basket ’’ (Ibid., 396-398). 

Page 354. ‘‘A proper new ballett, intituled Rowland’s god-sonne. Tothe 
tune of Loth to departe.”” Thisisa jig (cf. No. 61, above) in four acts, or 
scenes. It was evidently very popular on the stage, for John Wolf regis- 
tered ‘‘a ballad . . . Intituled The firste parte of Rowlandes godson mor- 
alized” on April 18, 1592, and ‘‘a ballad entytuled the Second parte of 
Rowlandes god sonne moralised. &c’’ on April 29 (Arber, 2: 609, 610). 
The speaker of the prologue to Nashe’s ‘‘Summer’s Last Will and Testa- 
ment,” 1592 (Works, ed. McKerrow, 3: 235), remarks: ‘“‘Why, he [Nashe] 
hath made a Prologue longer then his Play: nay, ’tis no Play neyther, but a 
shewe. Ile be sworne, the Iigge of Rowlands God-sonne is a Gyant in 
comparison of it.””. The music of ‘‘Loath to depart” is preserved among 
John Dowland’s collections in the library of the University of Cambridge 
(Halliwell-Phillipps, MS. Rarities of Cambridge, p. 8). 
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THE THREE DREAMS OR “DREAM-BREAD” STORY, 
BY PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM. 


In the “ Disciplina Clericalis,”” Petrus Alphonsi, a Spanish Jew who 
was baptized in 1106, relates the following story: — 


Two burghers and a simple peasant, on their way to Mecca, found them- 
selves with no food except enough flour to make a single small loaf of bread. 
The two burghers took counsel together how they might cheat their com- 
panion of his share, and proposed that whichever of the three should have 
the most wonderful dream while the bread was baking should have the loaf 
all to himself. Thinking thus to deceive the peasant, they placed the 
dough in the ashes and lay down to sleep. But the peasant saw through 
their trick, arose and ate the loaf when it was half baked, and lay down 
again. Then one of the burghers, as though frightened by his dream, 
awoke and called the other. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ — ‘I’ve had a wonder- 
ful dream. Two angels opened the gates of heaven and brought me before 
the Lord.’’— “That is a splendid dream,’ replied the other; “but I 
dreamed that two angels came, clove the earth asunder, and took me into 
hell.”” The peasant heard all this, but nevertheless pretended to be asleep. 
The burghers, however, who were taken in by their own trick (decepti et 
decipere volentes), called him to wake up. ‘Who is calling me?”’ he cried 
in great terror. ‘‘Have you come back?’’ — ‘‘ Where should we come back 
from?’’ — ‘‘Why, I just had a dream in which I saw two angels take one 
of you and open the gates of heaven and lead him before the Lord; then 
two angels took the other of you, opened the earth, and led him into hell. 
And when I saw this, I realized that neither of you would return, so I got 
up and ate the bread.”’! 


This story of the biter bit is, like so many stories, as old as the hills, 
and yet current still, in one form or another, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Since its appearance among the animal tales of the East, 
it has been through many vicissitudes and has served many purposes; 
but the nature of mankind does not change greatly with the centuries, 
and this little anecdote seems to have retained a certain interest and 


1 Petri Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis (ed. A. Hilka and W. Séderhjelm, Helsingfors, 
1911 [Acta Soc. Scient. Fennicae, 38: No. 4]), p. 27 (XIX. ‘‘Exemplum de duobus 
burgensibus et rustico”). The same text, without apparatus, in Carl Winter’s Sammlung 
mittellateinischer Texte. I regret that the volume which is to contain the notes to 
Hilka and Séderhjelm’s edition has not appeared. For a full bibliography of Petrus and 
the various editions of the Disciplina cf. Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie des Ouvrages 
Arabes (Liége, 1905), 9: 1 et seq. The earliest edition was by Labouderie, for the 
Société des Bibliophiles (Paris, 1824), and contained, besides the Latin text, the twelfth- 
century prose and the thirteenth-century verse translations into French mentioned on 
p. 384 below. The edition of F. W. V. Schmidt (Berlin, 1827) has valuable notes. On 
Petrus see also Menéndez y Pelayo, Origines de la Novela (Madrid, 1905), 1 : xxxvii et seq. 
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value, both for its clever illustration of the turning worm and for its 
moral application. Petrus himself, though a poor Latinist, was a 
man of considerable understanding. ‘“‘Fragilem etiam hominis esse 
consideravi complexionem,” says he in the prologue of his work, 
“quae ne taedium incurrat, quasi provehendo paucis et paucis in- 
struenda est; divitiae quoque eius recordatus, ut facilius retineat, 
quodammodo necessario mollienda et dulcificanda est; quia et ob- 
liviosa est, multis indiget quae oblitorum faciant recordari. Propterea 
ergo libellum compegi, partim ex proverbiis philosophorum et suis 
castigationibus, partim ex proverbiis et castigationibus Arabicis et 
fabulis et versibus, partim ex animalium et volucrum similitudinibus.” 
And this libellus with its thirty-odd tales is one of the main inlets of 
Arabic — and therefore Indian and Persian — stories into the West. 

The simplest and perhaps the earliest form of the ‘‘dream-bread”’ 
story contains neither dream nor loaf. We begin — like the musing 
organist, doubtfully and far away — with the very ancient fable of 
the oldest animal, and bespeak the reader’s suspension of disbelief 
until we can resolve the dissonance. The original ‘form of this fable 
is probably found in the ‘Culla Vagga’ portion of the Vinayapitaka, 
one of the oldest parts of the Buddhist books, which Professor Cowell 
thinks can hardly be later than the third century B.c.”’ ! 


Long ago a partridge, a monkey, and an elephant lived inharmoniously 
together in a great banyan-tree. It occurred to them that if they knew 
which of them was the eldest they could honor and obey him. So they 
asked one another what were the oldest things they could remember. The 
elephant recalled walking over the banyan-tree when it was so small it 
did not reach his belly. The monkey said when he was young he used to 
sit on the ground and eat the topmost shoots of the tree. ‘“‘In yonder 
place,’ said the partridge, ‘‘was a great banyan whose fruit I once ate and 
voided it, and from the seed sprang this tree.’’ The others then agreed 
the partridge was the eldest. They obeyed and honored him, and he 
admonished them in the five moral duties.? 


1 W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions (Edinburghand London), 2: 91. The 
same material is found also in Clouston’s The Book of Sindibad (Appendix : 217 e¢ seq.). 
I am indebted to Clouston for much of my Oriental matter. 

? Compare Upham, Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, 3: 292, for the same 
fable (Géttinger Gelehrter Anzeiger, 1857, p. 1772). The following (from Géttinger 
Gelehrter Anzeiger, |. c.: Memoires sur les contrées occidentales, traduits du Sanscrit en 
Chinois, en l’an 648, par Hiouen-Thsang, et du Chinois en Francais par M. Stanislas Julien) 
is a simpler and perhaps still older version: In the time when the Tathagata lived the 
life of a Bodhisatva, when he saw the people of his generation did not observe the tradi- 
tions, he took the form of a bird, and, approaching a monkey and a white elephant, 
asked them, ‘‘Which of you saw this holy fig-tree first?’’ The two began to debate, and 
finally adjusted themselves to their rank according to their relative ages. The effect of 
this spread, until all men, both lay and clergy, followed their example. — For another 
variant, adding a hare to the other three, cf. Clouston, Popular Tales, 2:92 (note 2). 
Clouston gives other Sanscrit variants, and also quotes from Cowell, ‘‘The Legend of the 
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We approach much nearer the story of the ‘Three Dreams” with 
a Mongolian version of the above fable, in which a wolf and a fox take 
a skin full of fat to the top of a mountain. ‘There is not enough for 
both of us,” says the fox, ‘‘and it cannot be divided. Let one of us 
eat the whole.’’ — “But which of us?’’ asks the wolf. ‘‘The elder,” 
answers the fox. ‘‘When I was young,” says the wolf, lying, ‘Mount 
Sumérn was only a clot of earth in a bog, and the ocean was only a 
puddle.”” Whereupon the fox begins to weep, because (he explains) 
he once had two cubs, and the youngest was just the wolf’s age.! 

A more elaborate tale from the Introduction of the ‘Sindibad 
Namah” —a poetical version, written in Persian A.D. 1375, of the 
“Book of Sindibad,”’ which is as old as the tenth century — makes 
the transition practically complete. 


Two intimate friends, an old wolf and a fox, travelling together, were 
joined by a camel. They went on for a long time through a desert, their 
only food a pumpkin. At length, tired, parched, and hungry, they came 
to a pool, set forth their pumpkin, and after much discussion decided it 
should go to the eldest. Said the wolf: ‘Indian, Tajik, and Turk know 
that my mother bore me a week before God created heaven and earth, time 
and space. Therefore I have the best right to the pumpkin.’’ — “ Yes,” 
said the fox, ‘‘I was standing by and lit the taper the night you were born.” 
Hearing these speeches, the camel bent forward and snapped up the pump- 
kin, saying, ‘‘It is impossible to conceal a thing so manifest as this, — that 
with such a neck and haunches and back as mine, it was neither yesterday 
nor last night that my mother bore me.”’ 2 


Oldest Animals,” in Y Cymrodor, October, 1882. In the Mabinogion, Arthur's mes- 
sengers in search of Mabon, son of Modron, go to the ousel, then to the stag, the owl, the 
eagle, and the salmon (cf. Lady Guest’s ed., London, 1842, 4 : 297 et seq.). A note, p. 361, 
refers to the same tradition in Davydd ap Gwilym’s Yr Oed, in which there are only three 
animals. Because three is the usual number in the Orient, Cowell thinks Davydd’s 
version is the older. Compare also another Welsh story in Ausland, 1857, No. 17, p. 398. 
—Professor Archer Taylor of Washington University, to whose invaluable aid this article is 
greatly indebted, sends me the following additional references on Sending to the Older 
or Oldest: Folklore, 1 : 504, 20: 243; Folk-lore Journal, 1 : 318; Jahresbericht iiber die 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen Philologie, 10: 129; Germania, 37: 
363; Zs. d. Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 7 : 207; Bolte und Polfvka, Anmerkungen, 2 : 400; 
Rhys, Cymmrodorion, 1896; Asbjgrnsen og Moe, Norske Folke-Eventyr, Kjgbenhavn, 
1876, No. 5, ‘‘Den syvende Far i Huset,’’ p. 21; D. H. Hyde, Legends of Saints and Sin- 
ners, p. 56; W. M. Parker, Na Daoine Sidhe (Gaelic Fairy Tales), Glashu, 1908, pp. 
34-39; J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 
1900), p. 64; R. Basset, Nouveaux contes berbéres (Paris, 1897), No. 76, pp. 30-31; 
Belkassen ben Sedira, Cours de langue kabyle, pp. ccxxiii-ccxxiv; Chauvin, Bibliographie, 
7: 61, (note 4); Hahn, Griech- und Albanesische Marchen, No. 15 (Am. J. Philology, 
37: 415). 

1 Clouston, Popular Tales, 2 : 93-94; variants, p. 94 (note 1); and cf. Belkassen ben 
Sedira, reference on p. 379, note 2, above. 

2 Asiatic Journal, 35 (1841) : 175. Compare Chauvin (op. cit., 8: 73 [No. 40]; and 
pp. 1 et seq.) for the different versions of the Sindibad. The Introduction, which contains 
this story, does not appear in the earlier extant versions. Clouston (The Book of Sindi- 
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A similar story of a camel, a steer, and a goat, who find a bit of 
grass that each wants to eat, occurs in Volume 6 of the “ Mesnewi”’ 
of the thirteenth-century Persian poet Dschelaleddin Rumi;! and in 
another volume (2 : 288, No. lvi) there is a still closer parallel to the 
exemplum of Petrus in the story of a Moslem, a Christian, and a Jew. 


A Moslem, a Christian, and a Jew were travelling together, and on the 
way they found a ducat. Since they could not agree how to divide it, 
the Jew suggested that they buy some flour, butter, and sugar, and make a 
sort of halwa, or cake, that they all could eat. The others agreed; but 
when the halwa was finished, the Jew said: ‘‘ Now we shall quarrel over the 
larger and smaller portions. I think it is better that we go to sleep, and 
allow whichever of us has the most beautiful dream to eat the whole cake.”’ 
The other two agreed to this also. But while they were asleep, the Jew ate 
the halwa all himself. When they awoke, the Moslem told how the Prophet 
had appeared to him in a vision, had led him into Paradise, and had shown 


bad) conjectures that the Sindibad Namah may “more faithfully reflect the Book of 
Sindibad than the older texts’’ (p. lii). Certainly the story of the camel, the wolf, and 
the fox, may be assumed to be older than the Sindibad Namah. 

What appears to be a weakened form of this tale is given by Decourdemanche from a 
Turkish text of the Sindibad, translated from the Persian about the middle of the six- 
teenth century (Revue des Traditions Populaires, 14 [1899] : 325-327). The story is 
told in considerable detail. The three animals have a bit of bread which they decide to 
award to the one who proves his general superiority. Each makes his boast in turn; 
then the camel raises his head, and says, ‘‘A person of my build is by nature purer of 
soul than a being of proud and envious spirit, even though of intelligent actions.”” And the 
others accept his argument and adjudge him the bread! 

Somewhat analogous is ‘‘Le plus menteur des trois’’ given by R. Basset (‘‘Contes et 
légendes arabes,” No. CCXXI) in Revue des Traditions [Populaires, 14 (1899) : 291. 
Three persons found a ducat (dindér), and instead of sharing it they agreed to award it 
to the one who could tell the biggest lie. ‘‘My father was a perfumer,’’ commences one, 
“and from an egg that he bought a magnificent cock was hatched. When it grew up, my 
father packed his perfumes in a valise and went about the town on the cock’s back. But 
one day the cock was wounded, a veterinary recommended a kind of date to be applied 
to the wound, and soon a palm-tree grew up on the cock’s back. In order to get the dates 
the neighbors threw bricks into the tree; the dates fell, but the bricks remained until 
a small valley was formed, which my father ploughed with a pair of oxen and sowed to 
melons. When these were ripe, I cut one of them open, but in doing so lost my knife. 
So, attaching a string to my waist, I descended into the melon. There I found three 
persons walking about, and asked them if they had seen my knife; they had spent ten 
days there looking for their camels, but they had seen no knife. I then returned to my 
rope and ascended.”’ The others said: ‘‘Take the ducat. There never was a greater 
liar than you.’’— There is a very curious variant of this story in R. M. Dawkins, Modern 
Greek in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 1916), p. 535. 

Compare also FF Communications 2: 21 (No. 95 A): ‘‘ Three fellows tell lies in such 
a way that each is confirmed by the next one’s.”.— GRUNDTVIG, Danske Folkeaventyr, 
3 (1883): 152.—See, further, Revue des Traditions Populaires, 7: 188, note 2 and 
references. 

1 Mesnewi, 6 : 310, No. Ixii. Compare Hammer-Purgstall, Bericht iiber den zu Kairo 
in J. d. H. 1251 (1835) in sechs Foliobanden erschienen tiirkischen Commentar des Mesnewi 
Dschelaleddin Rumis, in Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 7 : 705. 
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him the splendors thereof. He continued with a long description of the 
roses, the pleasant odors, the milk and honey, the beautiful boys, and the 
houris with black eyes and eternal youth. “That is magnificent!” crieq 
the Jew; ‘‘you would have deserved to eat the halwa.” The Christian 
then related how the Lord Jesus appeared to him and for his sins damned 
him to hell; and he described most vividly the torments he saw there, 
‘‘That is a very interesting dream,” said the Jew, ‘‘and one not unworthy 
of the halwa. But, my friends, Moses appeared to me and said, ‘One of 
thy companions is in Paradise, and the other is in hell, whence there is no 
return; eat, therefore, the halwa, that it may not spoil.’ And this counsel 
I followed faithfully.” 


From the Persian this story was probably translated into Arabic 
in the ‘“‘Nozhat el Odaba,” a collection of witty and diverting tales 
from various sources. It may be conjectured that it was this very 
tale, or a closely similar variant of it, that Petrus Alphonsi made over 
into the exemplum of the two burghers and the peasant. But there 
is another version which Petrus may have known and adapted, — 
that of Judas and the goose, related in the Huldreich redaction of the 
“Toldoth Jeschu.” ? 


On the journey from Rome to Jerusalem, Jesus, Peter, and Judas stopped 
at a small inn, and mine host had only one goose to offer his three guests. 
Jesus then took the goose and said, “‘ This is verily not sufficient for three 
persons; let us go to sleep, and the whole goose shall be his who shall have 
the best dream.’’ Whereupon they lay down to slumber. In the middle 
of the night Judas arose and ate the goose. When morning came, the three 
met, and Peter said, ‘‘I dreamed I sat at the foot of the throne of Almighty 
God.”’ And to him Jesus answered, ‘‘I am the son of Almighty God, and 
I dreamed thou wert seated near me; my dream is therefore superior to 
thine, and the goose shall be mine to eat.’’ Then Judas said, “And I, 
while I was dreaming, ate the goose.’’ And Jesus sought the goose, but 
vainly, for Judas had devoured it. 


On the relationship of the ‘‘ Nozhat el Odaba”’ version and Petrus’s 
“De duobus burgensibus et rustico,”” Gaston Paris expressed some 
doubt. “On a cru voir 1a [in the ‘Nozhat el Odaba’] la forme primi- 
tive de ce récit, extraordinairement répandu au moyen 4ge,.et on a 
jugé que cette forme primitive était juive; mais l’une et l’autre con- 
clusion sont trés douteuses.”"* Certainly the conduct of the Jew here 
is typical of his race’s emphasis on terrestrial rather than future re- 
wards. But Paris was hardly justified in reasoning that the story 

1 Hammer, Rosendl, 2 : 303 (No. 180). Other stories in this collection later became 
current in western Europe. — The above summary is based on the Arabic version. A 
more accurate translation than Hammer's is given by R. Basset, Contes et légendes 
arabes, No. CCCCLXXXV, “Le meilleur réve"’ (Revue des Traditions Populaires, 15 
[1900] : 668 et seg.), from MS. fonds arabe'No. 3594, fol. 123, of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

2 Historia Jeschuae Nazareni (Leyden, 1705), p. 51. From one point of view, this 
version may be regarded as a Jewish parody of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand. 

3 Gaston Paris, Poésie du moyen Age, Ili¢me série, p. 159. 
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could not have been of Jewish origin, because the Jews who must have 
written it lived after the advent of Mohammedanism, and therefore 
believed in a future life; for there is nothing in the action of the Jew 
who ate the halwa to preclude such a belief. He saw an opportunity 
to outwit his companions, and he took it. As is the case with all 
similar transactions, — not to speak it profanely, — religion does not 
enter the question. Again, Paris was probably right in feeling that 
this tale was not designed to glorify unreservedly the man who duped 
the others, though, as will appear later, the middle ages saw it dif- 
ferently; but he should not support his opinion by reference to the 
version in which the leading réle is assigned to Judas, ‘“‘qu’ils [the 
Jews] n’ont nullement voulu réhabiliter.”” For the whole ‘“‘Toldoth 
Jeschu”’ has Judas for its hero; his function is to overcome Jesus and 
to glorify the Jews. 

As between the Persian-Arabic version, however, and the Judas 
version, the former is, I think, a rather better story, and is much 
closer to the form Petrus gave it in the ‘ Disciplina Clericalis.”.!_ The 
Judas version has a rather ad-hoc air, as though the tale of how a 
clever Jew got the best of a Moslem and a Christian had been worked 
over to give another instance of how Judas outwitted Jesus and one 
of his followers. There is nothing to indicate which developed first 
in point of time; but the presence of the one version in the work of 
Rumi, and the absence of the other from the earlier redactions of the 
“Toldoth,” lends favor to the hypothesis that the Judas version is a 
later adaptation. There is, however, no reason to suppose that 
Petrus was not acquainted with both, — with the latter during the 
years before his conversion to Christianity; and with the former, in 
his capacity of Arabic scholar, interested, as his work plainly shows, 
. in all sorts of Oriental stories that could be made into moral or 
ethical examples. 

The little book that Petrus ‘‘put together’”’ in Latin in the early 
years of the twelfth century won an immediate and enduring popu- 
larity. The latest editors have traced sixty-three manuscripts con- 
taining the whole or portions of the “ Disciplina Clericalis,” from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, — sixteen in Germany, fourteen in 
England, thirteen in France, and the rest in Austria, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Spain, Holland, and Sweden.? Moreover, in the thir- 
teenth century the work was turned into elegiac couplets.’ 

1 Clouston says, ‘‘If Alphonsus adapted his story from the above, — and it is not 
unlikely that he was acquainted with the ‘Toldoth Jesu’ before he became a convert to 
Christianity, — it must be allowed that he greatly improved upon his model.”” — Popular 
Tales, p. 89, note 1. 

? Compare Introduction to the Hilka-Séderhjelm edition. 


’ Edited in part by J. Stalzer, Stiicke der Disciplina Clericalis des Petrus Alfonsi in 
lateinischen Versen der Berliner Handschrift Diez, B 28 (in Dritter Jahresbericht des k. k. 
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Translations were equally numerous.' At the end of the twelfth 
century the ‘ Disciplina Clericalis” was translated into French prose, 
In the thirteenth century there were two French-verse translations. 
From a lost French rendering in prose we have a Picard version of 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, a French version of the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century, and a Gascon version (earlier called 
Catalan) of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. Two 
fifteenth-century manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale contain 
a free rendering of four of Petrus’s exempla, independent of the French 
prose rendering of the whole ‘Disciplina.”? A prose translation 
was made by LeGrand d’Aussy.* Steinhéwel translated parts of the 
“Disciplina” in his AZsop;4 and separate tales have occasionally 
been translated by others. An old Spanish translation, besides the 
“Libro de los enxemplos,”” was noted by Amador de los Rios. 
Gering mentions a fourteenth-century Icelandic rendering, now lost.‘ 


Staats Realgymnasiumsin Graz). No. xiii (pp. 28-30) is De tribus sociis, duobus diuitibus 
et uno paupere. The early part of the story is slow moving; but after the rustic eats the 
cake (a little before the middle of the prose version, about two-fifths from the end of the 
metrical version), the narrative is condensed, so that the two dreams occupy only a distich 
each. The final speech of the rustic, however, is greatly amplified. When he learns that 
his companions have ‘‘ returned,” he says, ‘‘I will tell you my dream: — 


‘‘Inprudens obdormieram; dum dormio uidi 

Maxima; quidquid id est, gloria uestra fuit. 

E uobis unus migrauit in atria caeli, 
Illic angelicae constituere manus. 

E uobis reliquus baratri descendit ad ima: 
Quis neget, angelicas id potuisse manus? 

Haec equidem uidi nec spes fuit inde reuerti; 
Solus eram, dolui, fragmina panis edo. 

Disposui partes nec erat, qui tollere uellet; 
Solus eram, dolui, fragmina panis edo. 

Exul clamam, sed frustra clamo remotis; 
Solus eram, dolui, fragmina panis edo. 

Edi, quod superest; Mech perueniamus eundo. 
Aut cras aut hodie perficiemus iter.” (vv. 61-74.) 


1 The most important references are in Chauvin, /.c. See also G. Paris, Littérature 
francaise au moyen Age (4th ed., 1909), p. 300. 

2 Compare Hilka-Séderhjelm, 2:54 and p. xiv. The Gascon version is edited by 
J. Ducamin (Toulouse, 1908). 

3 Fabliaux et Contes (Paris, 1779; 3d ed., 1829): Les deux bourgeois et le villain, 2: 
393. LeGrand was translated into English by G. L. Way and G. Ellis (London, 1796- 
1800; new ed., 1815). German translation of LeGrand, Halle u. Leipzig, 1797. Douce 
made an Analysis of Petrus Alphonsus for Ellis, Metrical Romances, pp. 39 et seq. 

4 See below, p. 391. 

5 Hist. crit. de la lit. espafiola, 2 : 294 (No. 2); Chauvin, 9: No. 22*. 

® Hugo Gering, Islendzk A®ventyri (Halle, 1882), 1: xii, and cf. 2: 139. Af tveimr 
burgeisum ok kotkarli (1 : 192-194) is a modern translation (1690). The same story was 
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The earliest separate version of the ‘‘ Three-Dreams”’ story that I 
have found is in elegiac couplets in a Vatican manuscript of the 
twelfth to thirteenth centuries! From the point of view of style 
and narrative technic, it is the most remarkable, not to say astonishing, 
of all the versions. The author was something of a humanist, but 
hardly, one may suppose, a story-teller by native gifts. There is no 
direct evidence that he drew from the work of Petrus. He may have 
known it through oral tradition; for, in showing that Jacques de 
Vitry did not make use of Petrus as a source, Goswin Frenken has 
pointed out how the tales of the “Disciplina Clericalis’’ became 
current among the folk very early.2, The story begins, — 


Consocii, quid? — Iter rapiamus. — Quid placet? — Ire 
Ad sacra. — Quando? — Modo. — Prope. — Fiat ita. 
Addatis peram lateri. — Ecce. — Crucem scapulo. — Ecce. 
— Et baculum manibus. — Ecce. — Venite, bene est. 
Imo male est. — Quid abest? — Expensa. — Quid ergo 
In gremio portas? — Ecce tot. — Hoc nihil est. 
Ohe! moram facimus; jam sol declinat; eundum est 
Quam citius; procul est urbs; stimulate gradus. 
Sed quis ad hospitium prior ibit? — Si placet, ibo. 
— Sed placet; ergo prai, plus pede namque potes; 
Fert bene. Pracedit solus; soli remanemus, 
Jamque referre licet quidquid utrique libet. 


The rustic comes back with only a little food; and all three make the 
usual pact. 
Sed sint urbani cum semper in urbe dolosi, 
Suspicor in sociis non nihil esse doli, 


comments the peasant to himself — 


Tutius est etenim ventris sedare furorem 
Et removere famem quam retinere fidem. 


Then the first urbanus tells his dream of beholding the signs of the 
zodiac, the motions, cycles, and epicycles of the spheres, and tie 
whiteness of the moon, — 


Singula quid numerem? Sed singula quis numerabit? 
Ut breviter dicam, non rediturus eram. 


translated, under the title ‘‘ Underliga drémmar,”’ from Isl. A°vent., by Gustaf Cederschiéld 
(“ Medeltidsberattelser,"” in Nyare Bidrag till Kannedom om de Svenska Landsmalen, 
V: 6: 53-54). 

' MS. 344 of the Library of Queen Christina. Published by Wattenbach in Anzeiger 
fiir Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit, 1875, col. 343; and by Hauréau in Notices et extraits, 
29 (part 2): 324. Immediately preceding this tale in the manuscript is another by the 
same author and in the same manner, — De tribus sociis (Hauréau, XXXI). 

2? Die Exempla des Jacob von Vitry (Miinchen, 1914), pp. 38-41. 
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The other had had a horrible dream of the Fates and the Furies, of 
Tityus, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, — 
Vidi quam multas, vidi puduitque videre 
Claustrales dominas femineosque viros. 
Singula quid numerem? Sed singula quis numerabit? 
Ut breviter dicam, non rediturus eram. 
— Hec vidi et libum, quia neuter erat rediturus, 
Feci individuum quod fuit ante genus. 


The brevity and phrasing of the peasant’s final reply are certainly 
well conceived. As Hauréau says, “le paysan, ayant dupé les deux 
clercs, les raille en bon logicien.”” This is our humanist’s contribution 
to the story; and for its sake we are almost bound to forgive him his 
jockey style and his cheap attempt at vivacity and sprightliness, 
besides a false quantity or two. 

The next appearance of this tale is in the “Speculum Laicorum,” 
written probably not long after 1272, and usually ascribed to John of 
Hoveden. Here it is ticketed, ‘‘Refert Petrus Alphonsus.’’! It 
occurs again, with the same source indicated, in the “Scala Celi” 
of Johann Gobii, Jr., composed about 1316. Here it is simply three 
men who, entering a desert, have only a bit of flour; and the two 
knaves prepare their ‘“‘dreams”’ beforehand, knowing their companion 
cannot think up a better one.2. This version is greatly abbreviated, 
and the language differs considerably from that of Petrus; and 
although there are a few verbal agreements, such as “dixerunt ad 
invicem” and at the end “surrexi et comedi panem,”’ it is probable 
that Johann Gobii was writing down the tale from memory rather 
than condensing a text of the ‘“Disciplina Clericalis’’ that he had 
before him. 

Not much later, in the second quarter of the fourteenth century, 
the story was retold briefly by the Anglo-Norman Nicholas Bozon, 
in his ‘Contes moralisés;’’ * and at greater length by Ulrich Boner 
in his ‘‘Edelstein,’’* one of the first books printed in Germany. 
Bozon told it to illustrate the proverb, ‘Qui omnia cupiunt omnia 
perdunt.” 5 

1 Ward-Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, 3 : 370 et seg., and 403 (No. 542). MS. 
Royal 7 D. i, f. 98b, of the British Museum, a collection of Church tales made in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, relates the same story: ‘‘The scholars dream for 
their lost loaf (derived from Petrus Alfunsi).". — WARD-HERBERT, 3: 490 (No. 143). 
In a similar collection of the mid-fifteenth century (MS. Harley 206, f. 100b) “three 
brothers agree that their last cake shall go to whichever of them has the most wonderful 
dream.”"’ — WARD-HERBERT, 3: 700 (No. 24). 

2 Ed. Ulm, 1480, s. v. ““Deceptio.” 

8’ Ed. L. T. Smith et Paul Meyer (Soc. des anc. textes fran.), Paris, 1889, No. 141, 
pp. 173 et seqg.; note to 141, p. 293. 

4 Ed. Franz Pfeiffer (Leipzig, 1844), Fab. 74, pp. 130-133. 

5’ Compare LeRoux de Lincy, Livre des proverbes, 2: 274, 407, 488.— P. MEYER, 
Bozon. 
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Three companions on a pilgrimage reach a city where the only food 
they can obtain is some flour; out of this they make a tortel, which they 
agree to award to the one who has the best dream. The two fall asleep; 
but the third, thinking they mean to deceive him, takes the tortel and le 
mangea chascun mye. They awake, relate their dreams, and begin to 
call him. ‘‘What is it?” he cries in great fear; ‘‘I am astonished to see 
you back. I dreamed that two angels carried you off, one of you to heaven, 
the other to hell, and I knew no better counsel than to console myself by 
eating all our fortel.’” Whereupon the others said, ‘‘ Qi tot coveite tot perde.”’ 


Boner’s version is in 57 rhymed couplets. He says at the outset 
that two of the travellers were wise and scoundrelly. The third was 
a simple-minded fellow; but hunger kept him awake while the others 
slept, and as soon as the bread was baked he ate it all by himself. 
After recounting their dreams, the two knaves call him, and, to his 
question how they got back, reply: “‘Where were we? du macht wol 
toben.”’ — “Ich tobe nicht,’’ says he, “‘I had a wonderful dream that 
depressed me, that I lost you both,” etc. The story ends on a moraliz- 
ing note, albeit rather casuistical and unchristian: it was just and 
proper that the simple man should enjoy the bread; for his two com- 
panions scorned him and would have wronged him, but he avenged 


himself, — 
ouch ist ez war 
° daz dik diu trugenheit zergAt 
s6 wol diu rechtekeit gestat.! 


Boner says he drew from the Latin; and his source would therefore 
probably have been the “ Disciplina Clericalis.”” The ‘‘du macht wol 
toben,’”’ however, suggests Bozon’s ‘‘es tu aragez?’’ — for which there 
is no corresponding expression in Petrus. 

Probably at about the same period was written the version of our 
tale in the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum,”’ cap. 106. 


Three men on a pilgrimage agree, at the suggestion of one of them, to 
assign their only loaf to him who shall have the most remarkable dream. 
While the others are asleep, the one who had proposed the idea gets up, 
eats the bread, — ‘‘nec unicam micam sociis suis dimisit,’’ — and then calls 
his companions. The one had seen a golden ladder descending from 
heaven, on which angels were going and coming; and they took his soul 
from his body, and he saw the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the 
ineffable joys of heaven. The other had dreamed that demons with fire 
and iron instruments extracted his soul from his body and condemned him 
to remain in hell. The third says: ‘‘Hear my dream. An angel came to 
me and said, ‘Beloved, wouldst thou see where thy companions are?’ 


1 Boner’s version was printed by J. J. Bodmer und J. J. Breitinger, Fabeln aus den 
Zeiten der Minnesinger (Ziirich, 1757), —L XXIV, ‘‘Von kuindiger einvaltekeit,’’ — 
Pp. 177-181, with a final couplet: 

Sordibus imbuti nequeunt dimittere sordes 


Fallere qui didicit fallere semper amat. 
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I replied, ‘Yea, Lord, for we have a single loaf to divide amongst us, and 
I fear they may have gone off with it.’ — ‘Not so,’ said he, ‘the bread is 
near thee; but first follow me.’ He took me to the gate of heaven, and at 
his bidding I laid my head under the gate, and saw you seated on a golden 
throne, with much food and the best of wines beside you. The angel said 
to me: ‘Lo, thy friend has abundance of every joy and of food, and there 
he will remain eternally, since he cannot depart from the celestial realms. 
Now, come with me, and I will show thee thine other companion.’ He led 
me to the gate of hell, and there I saw thee — as thou hast said — in severest 
torments, but with bread and wine in great plenty. Then I said to thee, 
‘Beloved companion, it pains me to behold thee in these torments.’ And 
thou answeredst me, ‘Here I shall remain, because I have deserved it; 
but rise quickly and eat the loaf, for thou wilt never see me or our companion 
again.’ And — as thou hast said — I went out and ate the loaf.” 


The compiler of the ‘‘Gesta”’ illustrated by this tale the truth, 
“Quod est vigilandum contra fraudes diaboli, ne nos decipiat;” but 
the modern Christian is a little astonished at the manner and method 
of application. The three companions stand for three kinds of men, 
— the first for Jews and Saracens; the second, for the rich and mighty 
of this world; the third, for the perfect men who fear God. The loaf 
is the heavenly kingdom. The Jews and Saracens sleep in their sins, 
and expect to reach heaven through the Mosaic law and the promise 
of Mahomet. But their hope is a dream. The rich and mighty, 
heedless of all warning, accumulate sins, and at death will go down to 
eternal punishment. The Christian, however, who does not slumber 
in sin and unbelief, but is wakeful in good works, he shall have the 
loaf that is the heavenly kingdom. But we must watch out for the 
wiles of the devil, lest he take us in.! 

The ‘‘Gesta Romanorum”’ was translated into many languages, 
including Polish and Russian, and enjoyed a wide popularity.? Our 
tale appears, for example, as chapter 49 in ‘‘Der R6mer Tat:’’ “Von 
dreien gesellen vnd von einem prot.’* It is not in any of the 
English translations of the ‘‘Gesta.”’ 

M. Paul Meyer has suggested with much reason that this version 
was based, not on the “ Disciplina Clericalis,”’ but on Bozon. “Il 
semble que l’auteur des Gesta Romanorum, tout en amplifiant selon 

1 Gesta Romanorum (ed. H. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872), pp. 436-438. On pp. 728-729 
Oesterley gives a long list of references to other versions of the story. The Gesta Roma- 
norum is edited by Wilhelm Dick, from an Innsbruck MS. of the year 1342, in Erlanger 
Beitriage zur englischen Philologie, VII (1900), ‘‘ Traumbrot,” pp. 160 et seg. Atranslation 
of the Gesta Romanorum version was published by Carl Simrock (Deutsche Marchen 
(Stuttgart, 1864], No. 42, ‘‘Die drei Traume”’). 

2 Compare Ward-Herbert, 3 : 183 ef seg. 

* Ed. A. Keller, Quedlinburg u. Leipzig, 1841, pp. 73-75. A slightly condensed 
version, from a fourteenth-century manuscript, and without the moralization, is printed 
in Fabeln aus den Zeiten der Minnesinger, pp. 244 et seq. In the Violier des histoires 
romaines (ed. Brunet, Paris, 1858) the story is in chapter XCV, p. 246. 
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son usage, ait suivit Bozon plut6t que Pierre Alphonse. Les détails 
omis par Bozon manquent dans les Gesta, et ce que les Gesta ajoutent 
au récit de Bozon ne vient pas de Pierre Alphonse et peut étre considéré 
comme pure amplification. Il y a aussi dans les Gesta un mot qui, 
sauf le cas d’une coincidence fortuite, parait bien déceler l’imitation. 
L’un des compagnons, dit l’auteur des Gesta, se léve et mange tout le 
pain: ‘Nec unicam micam sociis suis dimisit.’ De méme Bozon: 
‘Si s’en va al tortel et le mangea chascun mie.’ II y a dans la Disci- 
plina: ‘At rusticus, perspecta eorum astutia, dormientibus sociis 
traxit panem semicoctum, comedit et iterum jacuit.’”’ ! 

John Bromyard, sometime a chancellor of Cambridge University, 
gives the story a different turn in his “Summa Praedicantium,”’ 
written probably near the middle of the fourteenth century. Certain 
executors, he says, argued that if the defunct was in heaven he would 
have no need of his wealth, if he was in hell it would be of no use to 
him, and if he was in purgatory he would finally get through without 
it; so they divided it among themselves. ‘‘De quibus[dam] dicitur, 
quod inter ea convenerunt, quod dormirent, & qui pulchrius somniaret, 
panem totum comederet, uno ergo somniante, quod esset in ccelo, & 
alio, quod esset in inferno. Tertius interim panem comedit. Et illi, 
qui dormierunt somn{iJum suum, nihil inuenerunt. (Psal. 75) Sic 
isti dicentes eum esse in ccelo, uel in inferno, bona interim deuorant.”’ 2 
There is nothing to indicate whence Bromyard took this story, but 
the almost casual way in which he uses it suggests that he was telling 
it from memory. 

The version in the “‘Seelentrost”’ is brief: — 


Once there were three companions who had only one loaf of bread. Two 
of them planned to trick the third out of his share; but he overheard them 


rehearse their ‘‘dreams,’’ — “Ich wil sagen, mich doicht des, dat ich bi 
unse here gode seisse, und du salt sagen, dat dich doicht, dat du bi unser 
lever frauwen seisses,’’ — and secretly ate the bread. The two repeated 


their dreams; the third said he saw them sitting there, and, since they would 
not need the loaf, he ate it; ‘‘und alsus bewisten sich de loegenhaftliche 
drome.” 3 


The express statement that two of them put their heads together 
with the intention of deceiving the other suggests that the author 
drew directly from the ‘Disciplina Clericalis’’ (or perhaps from 


1 P. Meyer, op. cit., p. 293. 

? Summa Praedicantium E, 8, 14, ed. Venice, 1586. 

* Franz Pfeiffer, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Kélnischen Mundart, in Frommann’s Die 
deutschen Mundarten, 2: 11-12 (No. 82). The ‘‘Seelentrost”’ exists in a Low-German 
manuscript of 1407; it was first printed in 1474 (Paul’s Grundriss, 2 (part 1) : 350; here, 
however, the reference to “‘ Zeitschrift fiir deut. Mundarten”’ is anerror). In the Sjalens 
Trést (ed. G. E. Klemming, Stockholm, 1871-73), pp. 477-478, ‘‘De otrogne reskamra- 
terne,”’ the moral is omitted. 
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Boner), since this motive does not appear in the other versions. But 
the changes, particularly the substitution of dining with Jesus and 
the Virgin for the journeys to heaven and hell, and the simplicity of 
the other details, would seem to indicate that the author had the tale 
from oral tradition. 

At the very beginning of the fifteenth century our story intruded 
itself into AZsopic literature; for the so-called ‘“‘ Magdeburger Azsop,” 
in Middle Low German rhymed couplets, frequently attributed to 
Gerhard von Minden, contains a version entitled ‘‘Van twén gesellen 
unde hfismanne.”’ ! 


Two companions were on a pilgrimage, and a peasant was with them. 
When they had only enough meal left to make one loaf of bread or cake, 
the two plotted how to cheat the peasant of his share, although he had 
always been a good companion. He agreed to their plan of giving the 
whole loaf to the one who had the best dream, but suspected they were 
trying to deceive him; so he ate the bread in the night. The dénouement 
is as in Petrus. The two cursed the peasant for a slindig man, and con- 
fessed that his cunning was too much for them. 


The poet concluded (rather euphuistically), — 


“Untruwe nu nicht gudes en reit, 
de truwe der untruwe wedersteit, 
de truwe nu vorderven en leit. 
Den untruwen man untruwe sleit 
jo mit valle ores heren. 

Al de sik an untruwe keren 
unde untruwe ore kinder leren, 
de moten to lest der ere enberen.”’ 


The resemblances between this version and those of Boner and the 
“‘Gesta Romanorum”’ (the most likely sources) are not sufficient to 
make it probable that the author followed either of them. He may 
have used the “‘ Disciplina”’ directly, but there is no external evidence. 

No. XXVII of ‘‘El Libro de los Enxemplos,”’ compiled by Climente 
Sanchez in the early part of the fifteenth century, is almost a literal 
translation from the ‘“Disciplina.’”” Here the moral is, as usual: 
“E ansi acaescié que aquellos que quisieron engafiar 4 su compafiero 
por su sotilleza fueron engafiados.”’ ? 

The story is in at least one manuscript included among the exempla 
of Jacques de Vitry,? but it is not in the usual canon. Nor does it 

1 W. Seelman, Gerhard von Minden, No. XCI, pp. 134-136 (Niederdeutsche Denk- 
miler, II, Bremen, 1878). 

2 Gayangos, Bibl. de Autores Espafioles (Madrid, 1860), 51 : 453-454. Morel-Fatio 
(‘‘Romania,” 7: 481-526) supposes the Libro to be a translation of a Latin Alphabetum 
Exemplorum. Compare T. F. Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (London, 1890), 
pp. ciii-civ. 

3 P. Meyer, op. cit., p. 293, note I. 
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appear in the “Alphabetum Narrationum” of Etienne de Besancon, 
though both the English and the Catalan fifteenth-century transla- 
tions of this work contain it,! both drawing directly, as it seems, on 
Petrus, and not one from the other. The Catalan version bears the 
rubric “‘Eximpli de los ciutadans qui volien enganar un aldea, e 
laldea engana los ciutadans, segons que recompte Pere Alfons,” and 
illustrates the maxim ‘ Deceptor aliquando decipitur quibus decipere 
volebat.” 2 The English version begins, ‘Petrus Alphonsus tellis 
how” . . . and ends with the quotation, ‘‘‘Fallere fallentem non est 
fraus,’ etc.’’* The story must have been added to the “ Alphabetum 
Narrationum”’ from the “‘Disciplina’’ some time between ca. 1300, 
when the compilation was made, and the date of these translations. 

About the year 1480, through Heinrich Steinhéwel our tale renewed 
its AZsopic connections, but apparently in complete independence of 
the ‘‘Magdeburger AZsop.”’* Steinhéwel’s Latin version has almost 
no verbal similarity to the ‘ Disciplina Clericalis,’’ except one strik- 
ing passage where the two are nearly identical, but in the details 
of the narrative they agree fully.5 Steinhéwel prefixes his moral: 
“Sepe cadit homo in foveam, quam fecit alteri.’”” In his German 
translation, which he made ‘“‘nit wort vss wort, sunder sin vss sin,” 
the story is entitled ‘“‘Von dryen gesellen, ainem puren und zweyen 
burgern.”” It begins with the same argument, and ends, “Also 
schluog untriiwe ieren aignen herren.”” About 1483 Jules Machault, 
a monk at Lyons, translated Steinhéwel into French; and in 1484 
Caxton translated Machault’s AZsop into English. About 1485 a 
Dutch translation of Machault was made. In the same year appeared 
an “Italian version of Steinhéwel by one Tuppo,” says Joseph Jacobs,*® 
but Oesterley implies that the Italian A‘sops of Del Tuppo and Zucchi 
were independent of Steinhéwel; and in Cesare De Lollis’s intro- 
duction to ‘‘L’Esopo di Francesco del Tuppo’’? there is no mention 
of Steinhéwel’s work. Hain mentions a Bohemian translation (Prague, 

1 Compare Crane, op. cit., pp. Ixxii, cv, et seq. 

2 Recull de eximplis e miracles, etc. [Barcelona, 1880], 1 : 185-186 (No. CCI). 

’ Alphabet of Tales (ed. M. M. Banks [E. E. T. S.], London, 1904), pp. 166-167, No. 
CCXXXVIII. This story is apparently not in MS. Harley 268 (second half of the 
fourteenth century), which contains 792 exempla. On Etienne cf. Crane, op. cit., pp. 
Ixxi-Ixxii and notes. Herbert (Catalogue, 3: 423 et seg.) thinks that the Alphabetum 
Narrationum was by Arnoldus, and was written ca. 1308. Etienne died 1294. 

4 Steinhéwels Asop (ed. by H. Oesterley [Litt. Verein in Stuttgart], Tiibingen, 1873), 
Pp. 311 et seg. Compare Hermann Knust, Steinhéwels Afsop, in Zs. f. deut. Philologie, 
19 : 197 et seq. 

5 Petrus reads: ‘‘Rusticus vero callide et sicut territus esset respondit: Qui sunt qui 
me vocant? At illi: Socii sumus. Quibus rusticus” . . . Steinhéwel: “‘Rusticus vero 
callide, quasi perterritus, respondit: Qui sunt hii, qui me vocant? et illi, socii tui sumus, 
rusticus ait” ... 

* Fables of AZsop (London, 1889), 1 : 186. 

7 Alla Libreria Dante in Firenze, Num. 13, 1886. 
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1487). In 1496 Steinhéwel was translated into Spanish. Whether 
the story of the “Three Dreams” is in the Dutch, Italian, and 
Bohemian versions, I have been unable to ascertain. It must have 
been in Machault, since it appears in Caxton under the “Fables of 
Alfonce.” ‘The V fable is of the feythe of the thre felawes. Ofte 
it happeth that the euyll which is procured to other cometh to hym 
which procureth it: as it apperyth by the felawes”! ... Goedeke 
refers to this tale in the Spanish “Ysopo” of Madrid, 1644, fol. 162, 
which cannot be other than the early Spanish translation of Stein- 
héwel.? 
Hans Sachs tells the story for Jan. 7, 1530, and says it is — 


“ein guette abentewr, 
Die ist zwar erst geschehen hewr 
Dort in dem oberlande.”’ 


Two burghers and a peasant are on a pilgrimage to Mecca. They have 
one evening a single ayerkuchen, and the two burghers plan to cheat the 
peasant (who fras almal vil) of his share by the dream device. While he 
is asleep, as they suppose, they rehearse their ‘‘dreams;’’ in the morning 
he feigns surprise at finding them still there, and explains why he ate the 
cake. 

Also geschicht noch den listigen knaben, 
Die eim ein grueben graben, 

Und fallen self darein. 

Untrew wird zaler sein.* 


The editors note several parallels, but overlook Steinhéwel. It 
was suggested by A. L. Stiefel‘ that Sachs’s source was not the 
“‘Gesta Romanorum” (as Goetze and Drescher said), but Steinhéwel, 
since this tale is not in the German ‘‘Gesta.’’ Stiefel was wrong in 
the latter statement; but it is clear that Sachs could not have used 
the ‘‘Gesta,’’ because he says the travellers were on their way to 
Mecca, whereas Mecca is not mentioned in the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum” 
version. The parallels that Stiefel points out between Steinhéwel 
and Sachs are quite convincing, however; the only important change 
made by Sachs is the substitution of the Eierkuchen for the unbaked 
loaf. The argument is clinched by the fact (overlooked by Stiefel) 
that Hans Sachs copied Steinhéwel’s moral: ‘Offt beschicht, das 
ainer selber in ain gruoben felt, die er ainem andern hat gemachet.” 

1 Ed. J. Jacobs, 2 : 266 et seq. 

2 K. Goedeke, Parallelen II, in Orient und Occident, 3 (1864): 191-192. O0csterley 
(Gesta Romanorum, pp. 728-729) cites simply, ‘‘ Ysopo, coll. 5, bl. 152.” 

3 Goetze und Drescher, Samtliche Fabeln und Schwanke von Hans Sachs (Neudrucke 
deut. Litt. werke des XVI. u. XVII. Jhds., Nos. 164-169), 3 (1900) : 54-56 (No. 17, ‘Der 
ayerkuchen”’). 


4 ‘*Neue Beitriige zur Quellenkunde Hans Sachsischer Fabeln und Schwinke,”’ in 
Koch's Studien z. vergl. Lit. gesch., 8 (1908) : 278. 
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The transition from the medieval versions of our story to the 
Renaissance adaptations is completed by Joachim Camerarius. His 
title is “‘Somniatores.”’ ! 


Three travellers, crossing a barren and desert country, run short of food, 
and two of them scheme to defraud the third of his share. They make 
the familiar covenant; and the one who was supposed to be rather stupid 
gets up while the others are asleep and eats the whole stock of food — there 
is no mention of bread in particular. Then the others relate their dreams. 
“IT thought I was snatched by a great power like a storm,”’ says the first, 
“and I sat before the throne of Jove.’’ — ‘I was borne by a similar force 
like a whirlwind down to the jaws of the earth,” says the other, “‘and I 
stood in the realm of Dis.” 


The dénouement is the same as in Petrus; but besides Paganizing 
the dreams, — perhaps, as Schmidt suggests, to avoid giving offence 
with the two visions of heaven and hell, but rather, I think, because 
the airing of classical information was then in vogue, — Camerarius 
expresses the moral in the words of Lucretius: — 


“Circumretit enim vis atque iniuria quemque 
Atque unde exorta est, ad eum plerumque revertit.”’ ? 


A version from the early sixteenth century — ‘‘ Van drie ghesellen 
met eender Koecke’’ — is mentioned by J. W. Muller in “Een en 
ander over de Veelderhande Heneuchlijcke Dichten, Tafelspelen ende 
Refereynen.”’ * 

From all points of view, I think, the crown and summit of the story 
of the ‘‘Three Dreams” is the version by Giraldi Cintio, in his 
“Ecatommiti,” the third tale of the first decade.‘ Giraldi has re- 
worked the material completely, and has arrived at a different moral 
from that of the other adaptations, but the outline and framework 
remain essentially the same. For realistic effect he chose as a back- 
ground the famine at Rome in 1527, which would still be a distinct 
memory in the minds of his older readers. 


To the other miseries of our city which we have left behind [says the 
speaker] was added that of famine: it was impossible to obtain food any- 
where. In a certain house, however, three men—a philosopher, an 


1 Fabulae A’sopicae, plures quingentis et aliae quaedam narrationes . . . compositae 
studio et diligentia Ioachimi Camerarii (London, 1571), No. 259: 284-285. Same in 
Fabulae AZsopi (Niirnberg, 1546), No. 260: 194-196; and Argentorati (1557), No. 260. 
Goedeke cites the edition of 1564 (p. 212), and gives Steinhéwel as the source. Schmidt, 
in his edition of Petrus (p. 144), quotes Camerarius from Lange, Democritus ridens (Ulm, 
1689), p. 107 (which Oesterley gives as a separate reference), and says Petrus is the source. 

2 De rerum naturae, 5: 1150-1151. Compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 264-265. 

’ Tijdschrift voor nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, 18 (1899) : 207-208. 

‘ Gli Ecatommiti ovvero Cento Novelle di Gio. Battista Giraldi Cintio (Firenze, 
1833), in Raccolta di Novellieri Italiani, Parte Seconda, pp. 1825-1828. The Ecatommiti 
was first printed in 1565. 
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astrologer, and a soldier — found enough flour to make one little cake. 
Since they were all very hungry, and the cake would not be enough for all 
three, they decided it was better for one of them to have it alone; but, 
after they had agreed upon this, they still disputed who should be the for- 
tunate one. The philosopher said the cake should be given to him, because, 
inasmuch as he knew all nature, his was the noblest of the arts. But the 
astrologer replied that, if nobleness consisted in knowledge, the cake 
ought to be his, because, while the philosopher was acquainted with every- 
thing beneath the moon, by nature mutable, his own knowledge transcended 
the heavens and included eternity. Then the soldier, not wishing to be 
outdone, maintained that without the protection of the sword against evil 
persons the arts could not exist, and therefore he ought to have the cake, — 
quanto il conservare avanza tutto quello, che senza il conservare se ne’ andrebbe 
in nulla. 

At this pass, since there was no prospect of settling the contest, the soldier, 
who had a keen mind, proposed that they should put the cake in the fire to 
bake, and, since it was late, they should retire; and the cake should go 
to him whom Heaven granted the most beautiful dream. The other two 
smiled at this idea, convinced they could invent a finer dream than his, 

In the morning the philosopher said he dreamed he saw the Master of 
Nature reduce the chaos of uncreated things to perfect order, giving each 
its place and quality, uniting amicably the four hostile bodies, i.e., fire, air, 
water, and earth; endowing his creations with life and motion and intel- 
ligence according to their degree, from the lowest form of nature to man, 
who was granted the power to act with the light of reason only a little less 
than divine. When the soldier heard this and all the other marvels the 
philosopher related, he said, ‘‘ Your dream is certainly a splendid one; it 
seems that while you slept, Nature herself appeared -to you and revealed all 
her secrets.’’ The astrologer said he thought his dream was superior to 
that, as the things of heaven, which are eternal and immutable, are grander 
and nobler than the things of earth, which are by nature corruptible. 
He dreamed that he ascended from earth through the spheres of water, of 
air, and of fire, to the circle of the moon, and on to the heaven of Mercury, 
of Venus, and at length to the sphere of the Sun, heart of heaven; that on 
the way he passed the twelve great signs, the seats of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and finally rose into the all-embracing primum mobile, where the mysteries 
of the universe were revealed, — the intermovements of sun, moon, stars, 
and spheres, the altitude of heaven, the vanity of human endeavor, and 
many other marvellous matters. 

When the astronomer was silent, the soldier, who had frequently smiled 
to himself while listening to these fictions, said he was ill-fitted to contend 
with such masters of wisdom as his two friends, and ought to yield them the 
prize at once; but, inasmuch as they had made the covenant, he would 
narrate his dream, — how this land was so beset with enemies that he was 
obliged to fight, and how, when he was returning home victorious and 
joyful, a tearful dishevelled maiden appeared before him, beseeching him 
to protect her against a lover, who, because she would not yield to him, 
had falsely accused her before the magistrate, and saying she was con- 
demned to die unless some knight would defend her; how he fought, and 
after a great struggle overcame, the false accuser; how he was himself 
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wrongly accused because he had undertaken the defence of the maiden; and 
how, wearied and distraught, he went to the little cake, and, to keep up 
his strength, ate it. ‘‘Such was my dream,” said the soldier, “which I 
relate not so much to compare with yours as to show that I am the loser. 
And now I leave you to decide which of you shall enjoy the cake.” 

But the philosopher and the astronomer, though they argued at great 
length, could come to no agreement, and finally said they would divide it 
equally between them. They went, accordingly, to the hearth, and found 
the ashes undisturbed. One of them took a stick and poked in the ashes, 
and, not discovering the cake, called out to the other that it was not there. 
Then they summoned the soldier, and accused him of having eaten it. 
“It would not be strange,’’ said he, “if, while you were giving free rein to 
fancy, wherein there is no eating and drinking, I, remaining on the earth, 
had devoted my attention to terrestrial matters; and while your subtle 
imaginings led you to the enjoyment of spiritual viands, I had given myself 
the pleasure of such food as the body needs; and since you have appeased 
the hunger of your minds at this rich board, so I have had from these ashes 
such solid and material food as is fitting for my hunger.” 

The two saw that they had been mocked, and that without the knowledge 
of books he had in this case been wiser than they. But because he was 
armed and was strengthened by the food he had taken, and they were weak 
with hunger, they could only vent their anger on him, and recognize that 
in this world one must turn one’s mind to practical matters. For they 
who give themselves over to contemplation alone may be called wise, but 
never prudent. 


Giraldi’s style is awkward and heavy, but it is evident from this 
rough summary that he possessed considerable narrative skill. The 
vision of the philosopher and the wonder-journey of the astrologer 
are well conceived, even if not well executed; and the humor of the 
soldier’s story, in the manner of the late decadent and extravagant 
romances, with its anticlimactic conclusion, is cleverly managed. 
The way in which the soldier comments on the first two dreams is 
suggestive of the Jew in the Persian-Arabic version; but we cannot 
suppose that Giraldi knew any other than the familiar version of 
the tale as Petrus told it. This method of attaining a little veri- 
similitude, as well as the idea of giving the third member of the com- 
pany a separate narrative, must be set down to the credit of Giraldi. 
For the most part, the whole story exists for its unexpected turn at 
the end. Giraldi has made of the philosopher and the astrologer 
two fairly good types, and the soldier is almost an individual character. 

After this single excursion into the higher circles of narrative 
fiction, ‘The Three Dreams’’ descended to the category of the brief 
anecdote whose chief use was 


To point a moral and adorn a tale. 


It was included in the ‘‘Facetie de Barlacchia,’’ which was many 
VOL, XXX.—NO. 117.—26 
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times reprinted under various titles from about 1580 onwards: “& jj 
Barlacchia disse molte picevolezze, & intra l’altre a certo proposito 
questa nouelletta. Che furono tre uiandanti, quali facendo un lungo, 
e pericoloso viaggio, si trouarono in grandissime boscoglie, perche 
haueuano consumate tutte le cose da mangiare portate con loro, 
eccetto un pane solo, erano in gran pensiero della loro uita” . . , 
The party sit down on the grass beside a fountain, and a little later 
the two who looked upon their companion as a simpleton are astonished 
at his cleverness, and admit they have been taken in; “e per quel 
giorno, se uollano mangiare, furono costretti procacciarsi dell’ herba.” ! 

LeGrand d’Aussy cites the same tale in “‘ Facéties et mots subtils en 
francois et en italien,” fol. 24. Gabriel Chappuys practically trans- 
lated the Barlacchia version in his ‘‘ Les Facétieuses Journées, contenans 
cent certaines & agréables Nouuelles: la plus part aduenues de nostre 
temps, les autres receuillés & choisis de tous les plus excellents autheurs 
estrangers qui en ont escrit”’ (Paris, 1584), Journée V, nouuelle vii 
(fol. 151a—152b). 

Carlo Casalicchio relates the usual! story in the sixth chapter of the 
fifth decade of the second century of his ‘“‘Utile col Dolce,’ first 
printed in 1671 and many times reprinted. The only variation of 
interest is that the hero is not a rustic, but a city man.” 

Count d’Ouville, about 1640, adapted the story to the tradition of 
Gascon wit and astuteness, and incidentally brought it back to one of 
its early forms before Petrus introduced it into Europe. Or perhaps 
d’Ouville simply wrote down a version that was already current 
among the people. 


A Spaniard and a Gascon met at a French inn. The hostess had only a 
piece of mutton and a partridge, and both guests wanted the partridge. 
To prevent their quarrelling, the hostess persuaded them to try the mutton 
and a salad, and to award the partridge next morning to whichever had 
had the finer dream. While the Spaniard passed the night in excogitation, 
the Gascon arose and ate the partridge. The next day the Spaniard told 
how he had dreamed the heavens opened and angels bore him aloft with 
splendid music. The Gascon replied, ‘‘Cap de bious ie vous ay bien veu 
aller en Paradis, i’ay creu que vous n’en reuiendriez point. Ce qui fait 
que i’ay mangé la perdrix.’’ 


The same version is told in slightly different language in “‘ Nouveaux 
contes a rireetaventures plaisantes dece tems, ou récréations francoises” 
(Nouvelle édition, augmentée & corrigée, Cologne, 1709), “‘Un Espag- 
nol & un Gascon en dispute pour une Perdrix.” ¢ 


1 Scelte di Facetie, Motti, Burle, e Buffonerie Del Piouano Arlotto & altri Autori. 
Di nuouo racconcie, e messe insieme. Venetia, 1599. Facetie de Barlacchia, fol. 59a—6ob. 
2 G. Marchesi, Per la storia della novella italiana nel secolo 17 (Roma, 1897), p. 182. 
3 Les Contes aux Heures Perdues du Sieur D’Ouville (Paris, 1655), 1: 365. On 
d’Ouville cf. Ristelhuber, Elite des Contes du Sieur d’Ouville (Paris, 1876), Introduction. 
4 P. 312. O6csterley, referring probably to an earlier edition, gives the page as 273. 
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Toward the end of the eighteenth century Barthélemi Imbert 
honored the more usual version with a rendering in irregular metre, 
entitled “‘Les deux bourgeois et le villain.” Since he follows the 
“Disciplina”’ story in the main outline, and since he has used the same 
title, he presumably drew from the Old French translation printed by 
Labouderie or from the modern version by LeGrand D’Aussy. He 
modernized the details, however, and in having the first bourgeois 
taken to hell by two angels, and the second to paradise by two 
cherubim, he departed from his source. The last stanza will illustrate 
Imbert’s manner. 


Le Villageois les entend a merveille; 
Mais il feint de dormir. Les deux amis s’en vont 
Droit a son lit; on le réveille; 
Et lui, comme sortant d’un sommeil trés profond, 
D’un air tout effrayé: — Qui m’appelle? quoi? qu’est-ce? 
— Votre réve? allons, le tems presse. 
— Oh! j’en ai fait un singulier, 
Répond le viliageois; et j’ose parier 
Qu’a coup sir vous en allez rire. 
Lorsque je vous ai vus, par des chemins divers, 
Transportés, l’un au ciel, l’autre dans les enfers, 
J'ai songé qu’a jamais ange, diable ou diablesse 
Vous retiendroient: dans ce malheur nouveau 
Je me suis levé vite, et malgré ma tristesse, 
Tout bonnement j’ai mangé le gateau, 


And finally, in the nineteenth century, with the title ‘Der ange- 
nehmste Traum,” our story was taken into the Nasreddin tradition 
by a German poet writing under the name of Murad Efendi.” 


Einmal, ’s war auf einer Reise, 

Traf der Chodja zwei Genossen, 
Einen Popen, einen Rabbi, 

Die zur Fahrt sich an ihn schlossen. 
Langs des Wegs bemerkt der Chodja 
Einer Miinze Glanz im Grase, 
Winkt dem Popen, doch der Rabbi 
Hatte d’riiber schon die Nase, 

Seine Hand darauf der Pope. 


1 Barthélemi Imbert, Choix de Fabliaux, mis en vers (Genéve et Paris, 1788) 1 : 290. 

? Nassreddin Chodja, Ein osmanischer Eulenspiegel, von Murad Efendi, 2d ed., 
Oldenburg (preface dated Konstantinopel, 1877), pp. 82-85 (No. 23). For a transcript 
of this version I am indebted to Professor Taylor, who used a copy very courteously lent 
him from the John G. White Collection of the Cleveland Public Library. On Nasreddin 
see the excellent edition by A. Wesselski, Weimar, 1911 (reviewed in N4rodpisny Vest- 
nik Ceskoslovenskoy, 7-8, Aug.-Sept. 1912; and by R. Basset in Revue des Traditions 
Populaires, 27 [1912]: 540). The collection of Murad Efendi was mentioned by R. 
Kohler, Klein. Schriften, 1 : 481 et seq. 
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The Chodja Nasreddin put an end to the lively dispute of the priest and 
the rabbi by suggesting that they buy a “‘ honey-cake”’ with the money at the 
next inn. But when they came to divide the cake, another quarrel arose. 


Hei! War das ein Schelten, Fluchen 
Des Beschnitt’nen und Getauften! 
Wenn in einer Mordspelunke 
Trunkene Matrosen rauften, 

War's nicht toller; ja, schon streiften 
Ihre Barte an’s Zerzausen. 


Again Nasreddin quieted the contestants by proposing to decide the 
ownership by the dream test. The two then soon fell asleep, but 


Nur dem Chodja fiel kein Mohnkern 
Auf das Bett von griinen Blattern, 
Nein, er nickt erst ein nachdem er 
Einiges vorher vollbrachte. 


The rabbi dreamed that Abraham led him to a great hall where all the 
treasures of the world were spread out, and invited him to take whatever 
he wished. The priest dreamed he was in heaven among the Elect, and 
saw also the torments of the damned. Nasreddin stroked his beard, and 
a satisfied smile played about his lips; — 


Und er lisst sich also héren: 

**Mir auch naht im Traume endlich 

Unser — doch ihr seid ja Giaurs — ; 

Nun, der sagte mir verstandlich: 

Jener Jude schwelgt in Schitzen, 

Wird des Naschwerks nicht bediirfen, 

Und in seinem Himmel seh’ ich 
Himmelsthau den Pfaffen schliirfen, 
Darum, Nassreddin — ich rath es —, 

Iss den Kuchen!— Nun, ich that es.” 


This lively version strongly suggests the story of the Moslem, 
the Jew, and the Christian, related above. It is chiefly in narrative 
technic that the two differ. The three persons are the same, and 
finding of the coin and the purchase of the honey-cake (halwa) are 
identical. The protagonist, however, is not the Jew, but Nasreddin, 
the Mohammedan, and therefore the ‘‘dreams”’ are re-adjusted to 
suit the change of emphasis. Whether Murad Efendi’s source was 
the Persian ‘‘Mesnewi”’ or the Arabic ‘‘ Nozhat el Odaba,” I do not 
know. It is more likely that the story circulates orally among the 
Mohammedans, perhaps associated with Nasreddin; or it may be 
that Murad Efendi was the first to adapt it to the tradition of the 
famous humorist. 

The story of the ‘Three Dreams” is found also in ‘Almanach 
pittoresque”’ (1848, pp. 186-188; 1876, pp. 232-236) and in Charles 
Simond, “Les vieux fabliaux frangais’’ (No. 104 of Nouvelle bib. 
pop. a 10 c., 1888), pp. 29-30; and in ‘Marmite,’ 1894, No. 20 
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(Chauvin). Bolte, in J. W. Muller’s article mentioned above, gives 
references to “(Der Kurzweilige] Polyhistor” (1719, p. 32) and to 
“VYademecum fiir lustige Leute”’ (1767, 1: No. 60). Further, Oesterley 
cites ““Nugae Doctae’”’ [Gaudentii Jocosi], 146. I regret that these 
works have been inaccessible to me. O6esterley’s reference to Vincent 
of Beauvais, “‘Speculum Morale,” 1, 1, 26, is an error. 

Thus the little story which Petrus Alphonsi eight hundred years 
ago brought from Africa to Spain, and in uncouth Latin started on its 
way through the languages of Europe, has had a continuous literary 
career in one form or another practically down to the present. It has 
been turned and turned about for many divers purposes, — to point 
a Christian moral and to make a witty, somewhat sacrilegious jest;! 
to illustrate a practical maxim, and to spin an interesting yarn. 
In the middle ages it was included among the exemplary anecdotes 
which preachers used to drive home a pious lesson, and from thence 
it passed into the jest-books and repertories of professional wits. But 
all the while it was being copied and reshaped in manuscripts and 
printed books, it was also circulating orally. Sometimes, indeed, 
when we find it written down, we cannot be certain whether the author 
has conveyed it from a book he was just reading, or has committed it to 
writing as nearly as he can remember the way he heard it told the 
evening before. A holy friar from the provinces, say, comes up to 
Paris to listen to the famous scholars at the University, or to see the 
Passion performed; and in the course of a sermon on covetousness 
one morning he hears the little anecdote of the two travellers who tried 
to cheat their companion, but were themselves outwitted. Months 
later, when he has occasion to preach on deceitfulness, he recalls 
the story, and adapts it as well as he can. So Bromyard applies it to 
the greedy heirs, and Steinhéwel uses it to show how a man often 
falls into the pit he has digged. The literary and oral propagation 
of course went on at one and the same time; and for every written 
instance we have of it, we may be sure there were a dozen or a score 
of oral repetitions. 

Naturally the evidence that can be produced of its popularity 
among the folk is comparatively recent. It is probable that many of 
the tales from the “ Disciplina Clericalis’’ passed almost at once to the 
unlettered, and circulated freely among them; but of course we 
cannot prove such a thing by documents. We have, however, indirect 
evidence of the wide and early popularity of this particular story in 
the fact that it has turned up recently in Italy and Sicily, in England 
and the United States, and among the Slavs of southeastern Europe. 
Doubtless also it may be heard in other lands, but the instances and 
versions are unrecorded. 


1 See ‘‘ Note”’ at the end of this article, p. 409. 
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To the indefatigable Pitré we owe the following version, called 
“Lu monacu e lu fratellu,”” taken down at Palermo.! 


Once there was a monk who went with a friar to a town in the country 
to conduct the Easter services. One of the citizens brought him a large 
fish, which he gave to Giovanni, the friar, to cook. Nothing more was said 
about it until the following night, when the friar, suspecting the monk 
was planning to eat it by himself, said, ‘‘ What shall we do with the fish? 
It is getting rotten.’’ — ‘‘ What do you want to do with it? we have enough 
for to-night.’’ — ‘‘ Enough, father! ca io sugnu cu la panza a lanterna!” — 
“But I was thinking” . . . — ‘‘Thinking what?’’ — ‘‘ Thinking that one 
of us, either you or I, ought to eat the whole fish.”” — ‘‘ Why so, father?” 
— “Because I wish it so. Now, the one who has the best dream to-night 
shall have the fish all to himself.’’ Giovanni, who was as sly a fellow as 
the monk, agreed to this plan; but in the night he rose, ate the fish up 
clean, and washed it down with a bottle of wine. Next morning the monk 
wakened him and asked what he had dreamt. He insisted, however, on 
hearing the monk’s dream first. ‘I dreamed,” said the monk, “that the 
Lord called me to the glory of Paradise. The angels, archangels, seraphim, 
and all the saints came singing most beautiful songs. The angels took me 
by the hand and raised me from my bed. I seemed to die with joy. | 
flew on and on, just as if I had wings. . . . And I awoke and found myself 
in my bed! — Now tell me your dream.’’ — “I, father, when I saw your 
Reverence ascending to Paradise with the angels, archangels, seraphim, and 
all the saints, I called and called to you, but your Reverence never heard 
me. What could I do? I went and ate the fish.””, When the monk heard 
this, he looked, and, lo, the fish was gone! ‘Ah! dici, Fra minnini, me la 
facistivul Io mi cridia cchin scartu di vui, e vui mi cantdstivu monacu! Haju 
’mparatu a costi mei!" 


In another volume Pitré prints a version called ‘‘I tre amici,” 
which he had from Dr. Ludovico Paganelli, and which was taken 
down in Castrocaro.? 


Three friends arrive at a little inn, and after a light supper go to bed, 
telling the host they want a breakfast before they start in the morning. 
‘Impossible,’ says the host; for he has only one-quarter of a turkey, a 
little bread, and the wine they see in the bottle, — not more than a glassful. 
The friends decide that since there is not enough for all of them, the one 
who has that night the most beautiful dream, or the ugliest, can have the 
food. They make the host witness and judge of their wager. At dawn 
one of them awakes, and, feeling hungry, eats all he can find. A little 
later the others rise: one had dreamed he went to heaven, the other that 
he went to hell; the third, knowing that they would not return, had eaten 


1 Giuseppe Pitré, Fiabe, novelle e racconti (Palermo, 1875), 3: 296 et seq., No. 
CLXXIII. Compare T. F. Crane, Italian Popular Tales (Boston, 1885), pp. 154 ef seq., 
and 356. Pitré mentions (p. 299) ‘‘una lezione di Polizzi-Generose,’’ with the title, 
‘*Lu Pridicaturi,"’ differing but little from this. 

2 Fiabe, 4: 405-407. Imbriani prints the same version in La novellaja fiorentina 
(Livorno, 1877), pp. 616-617, No. L. 
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the food. The host judges the first dream the most beautiful, the second 
the most horrible, and the third the most logical, and condemns the first 
two to pay all expenses. This they agree to do, and then set out on their 
way, planning to satisfy their appetite at the next inn, — ‘‘come fecero.”’ 


A. Longo gives a version in which the three travellers are a Sicilian, 
a Calabrian, and a Neapolitan,! for, like the Gascon, the Sicilian 
is proverbially cleverer than his neighbors.? 

A Swiss version, “Der einfaltige Geselle,” in the ‘“Kinder- und 
Hausmarchen”’ collected by Otto Sutermeister, follows closely Boner’s 
‘Von drien Gesellen.”’ * 


Three wandering companions agree to have everything in common, both 
good and evil. ‘Zwei davon hatten’s aber hinter den Ohren und hielten 
zusammen heimlich, dass sie den Dritten, der ein einfaltiger Geselle war, 
iiber den Léffel balbierten.’”” They lost their way in a desert country, 
and decided to make a cake of their last bit of meal. The story develops 
in the usual way, and the “simpleton’’ concludes pleasantly, ‘‘ Nehmet 
nichts fiir ungut.”’ 


From northern Tyrol comes the following version: ¢ — 


Two travelling workmen met on the road, became good friends, and at 
night, when they lay down in the hay to sleep, one of them, a Tyrolian, 
proposed that whichever of them had the cleverer dream should eat the 
whole of the excellent ham he had with him. The Tyrolian dreamed he was 
borne to heaven in a golden wagon. But the other said, ‘‘i ho de sogar im 
Troum geseahe, how you went to heaven in a golden wagon of goldén cloud, 
and were admitted by Petrus. So, ietz bhiiet Gott Kamerad! Im Himmel 
bruchst koan Schingge meh, hon e mer denkt und ho mer di Schinggle guet 
schmecke lo.”’ 


Our story appears also as a wholly irrelevant prelude to an Austrian 
variant of the familiar compact with the Devil.’ 


Once two brothers wandering through a forest were joined by a third 
youth; and all three made the agreement to travel together until they 
should reach a town where they could all find work. They had little success 
in this, however; so that finally their money was all gone, and they had 
only one bit of bread left, too small to divide. The elder of the brothers, 
Hanns, proposed that they give it to whichever should have the best dream 
that night. Next morning Hanns said, ‘‘I dreamed I was in Paradise, 
where I had all I wanted to eat and drink.’’ The younger brother had a 


1 Aneddoti Siciliani, No. LX VII, ‘II Siciliano, il Calabrese ed il Napolitano.” 

2 Pitré, Fiabe, 3 : 159, note 1. 

5 Kinder- und Hausmiarchen aus der Schweiz (2d ed., Aarau, 1873), pp. 34 et seq. 
(No. 11). In a note, pp. 206-207, the editor recognizes Boner as the probable source. 

* Adolf Dérler, Marchen und Schwanke aus Nordtirol und Vorarlberg, in Zs. des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 16 (1906) : 290 (No. 20, ‘‘Der beste Traum”’). 

’ Theodor Vernaleken, Osterreichische Kinder- und Hausmarchen (Wien, 1864), 
pp. 214 et seg. (No. 41, ‘Herr Kluck’”’). 
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similar dream; he was in Heaven. Said the third, “Since I knew you were 
in Paradise and you were in Heaven, I ate the bread, because I was very 
hungry here in the forest.’’ The two brothers were very angry; but soon 
afterwards they fell in with some robbers, and their companion was killed. 
The next day [continues the story] the two brothers came to a large castle, 
and in the great hall was a table on which lay a paper with the words 
“Herr Kluck.” Hanns pronounced the name, and a mannikin appeared, 
offering to fulfil all their desires. Through him they avenge themselves 
on some peasants who had flogged them; the younger brother returns 
home with a purse full of money; Hanns wins a king’s daughter by perform- 
ing three difficult feats, and builds himself a splendid palace. Then Herr 
Kluck asks back the magic piece of paper, and all Hanns’s good fortune 
melts away. But by a ruse he obtains the paper again, and obliges the 
Devil to promise never to disturb him. 


In Hungary we can follow our story from a literary source to a folk- 
tale. The ancient native Hungarian popular tales and legends have 
now disappeared. The stories that we find current to-day among the 
people date almost entirely from the middle ages, and many of them 
are demonstrably of literary origin. About 1680 Johann Haller, 
to while away the long hours of prison life, translated several Latin 
works into Hungarian, and published them in 1695 with the title 
“Harmas Histérias” (‘‘ Tripartite History’’). The second part of 
this work consisted of a rather free rendering of the “‘Gesta Roma- 
norum.” The ‘‘Harmas Histérias”’ is still a prime favorite among the 
folk. Well-worn copies are jealously preserved as heirlooms. And 
the story of the “Three Dreams’’ has thus passed from Haller’s 
translation of the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum”’ into a Magyar folk-tale. 


A gipsy and his Hungarian godfather returning from an unsuccessful 
fishing-trip are about to lie down to sleep in a wood, when they hear a 
rustling among the bushes and catch a young pig. They make a fire and 
roast their pig; but the Hungarian says: “If we divide this morsel, neither 
of us will be satisfied: it would be worse than not eating at all. I think we 
had better go to sleep, and whichever of us has the finer dream can have 
the roast pig.’’ The gipsy is content, for he thinks he can tell a story that 
will surprise his companion, and he falls asleep. The Hungarian, however, 
devours the pig without delay. In the morning the gipsy tells how he 
dreamed he saw a ladder let down from heaven; angels were going up and 
down, and they called him, until finally he went up with them and had 
supper with the Lord Jesus. ‘I saw you,” answers the Hungarian, “and 
I thought you were so well off you would never come back. So I ate the 
pig by myself.” And in vain did the gipsy complain, and ask why he 
hadn’t left at least a bit of the ear.! 


As in France and Italy it is the Gascon or the Sicilian who always 


1 A. Schullerus, Introduction to Ungarische Volksmirchen ausgewadhlt und iibersetzt 
von Elisabeth Sklarek (Leipzig, 1901), pp. X et seg. Hialler’s translation was edited by 
L. Katona, Budapest, 1900 (rev. Zs. des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 13 : 348). 
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outwits his companions, so in England it is, of course, the Irishman. 
Clouston says the story in which ‘the Irishman dreamt he was 
hungry, and so got up and ate the loaf,” is found in the Joe Miller 
collections.__ The same tale was related to a friend of mine in London 
not long ago by a man who would hardly have had it from a printed 
source. Another friend related the usual version, but with three 
Irishmen, to a man in Nebraska; and the man said he had heard it 
“just the same, except that the third dreamed he ate the loaf.” An- 
other friend heard the following version in Maine from a New York 
State man. 


Three men went camping one summer in Maine, and after a few days they 
discovered to their regret that there was only a half-pint of whiskey left. 
“This certainly isn’t enough for three of us,’’ said one. ‘‘Let us put it 
away, and the one who has the best dream to-night can have it all.” In 
the morning the first two men told of marvellous dreams they had had; 
but the third said, ‘‘I dreamed I got up in my sleep, went down to the cup- 
board, and drank that half-pint.’”’ His companions rushed to the cupboard, 
and, sure enough, his dream had been a true one. 


The usual story of the dreams, as well as its cousin, in which the 
last bit of food goes to the one who makes the cleverest quotation,” 
is known in Canada also. The fact that both these stories occur side 
by side, as it were, among the French Canadians, leads one to suspect 
that the source is some such collection of facéties as d’Ouville’s, 
rather than a general oral transmission of the medizval tale. 


Three men and their cook were hunting in a forest; and at the end of 
the day, during which they had eaten nothing, they found they had only 
one partridge. ‘‘Let us keep it for breakfast,” they said, ‘‘and he shall 
have it who dreams the best dream.’’ The next morning one of them says, 
“T dreamed I was married to the most beautiful princess in the world.’”’ — 
“Ah! that was a fine dream,” say the others. ‘“‘I dreamed of the Holy 
Virgin,” said another, ‘“‘and that I saw her in all her beauty.’ — “I 
dreamed,”’ said the third, ‘‘that I was in heaven, where I saw God himself.” 
Then the cook added: ‘I too had a fine dream. I dreamed that I ate the 
partridge; and I see that it has come true, for I cannot find it this 
morning.’’ 3 


Recently a Rumanian Jew who has been in the United States only a 
few years told the more familiar version of the story, with three Jews 
for the characters. The first dreamed he was in Paradise; the second, 
that he was living in the days of the Jewish Empire; the third, that 
he ate the loaf of bread. The narrator said this tale was current in 
Rumania, and was especially popular as a parable with the Jewish 

1 Popular Tales, 2 : 86. 


2 See ‘“‘ Note” at the end of this article, p. 409. 
* C.-M. Barbeau, ‘‘Contes Populaires Canadiens,”’ in JAFL 29 (1916) : 134-135. 
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nationalists. The first dreamer, they say, lived in the ideal past, the 
second in the times of Jewish greatness, and the third devoted himself 
to the flesh-pots of the present. Thus the old story receives a new 
application. Petrus Alphonsi could hardly have supposed so much 
practical wisdom was latent in one of his exempla. 

That this story is well known among the Slavic peoples of Europe 
to-day, we have abundant evidence; and there can be no doubt, | 
think, that it reached them through translations of western European 
literary versions. I can see no reason for assuming that this tale, 
at least, came to them directly from the Orient. Not only could it 
have been easily transmitted from the Magyars, who had it from the 
“‘H4rmas Histérias,”’ to their eastern neighbors, but also more directly 
by means of the Polish and Russian translations of the “‘Gesta Roma- 
norum,” or the Bohemian translation of Steinhéwel. 

A Russian version of the story as told by Petrus occurs in A. N, 
Pupin’s “‘O russkich narodnych skazkach,” in ‘‘Ote&estv. zapiski,” 
CV, ii, p. 61. The corresponding tale in the Russian ‘ Povésti izb 
Rimskichb Déjanij,” which does not vary in any important detail 
from the Petrine original, may be found in Pupin’s “‘ Oéerk literaturnoj 
istorii star. pov. i skazok russkich,” p. 190. After the tale became a 
possession of the Slavic folk, the number of persons was frequently 
reduced to two, and, as is natural, the background of the story was 
adapted to the national customs and local surroundings.! 

Sumtsov (in “‘ CosppemeH. Madop. 3THOrp.,” 2 : 79) gives a Little 
Russian version. In the “ C6opHHK>d MaTepiatOBb AA ONnHcaHia 
mébctHocteli nuementb Kapkasa.” (16 [1893] : 293-295),? there is an 
interesting version entitled ‘‘KTo ymupie?”’ 


A gipsy and a Russian go travelling together on a long journey, but 
take with them only a small quantity of food, — one loaf of bread, twenty 
eggs, and one roast pig. At length only the pig remains; and the gipsy, 
becoming more and more hungry, and all the while afraid the Russian will 
eat it by himself, finally says, ‘‘ Friend, let us go to sleep, and whichever of 
us has the best dream shall eat the whole pig.’”’ The Russian agrees, and 
they both lie down. The gipsy stays awake, however, trying to think up 
a clever dream, but at last has an inspiration and falls asleep. The Russian 
has been waiting for this; and as soon as he sees the gipsy sound asleep, he 
gets up, eats the pig to the very bones, and lies down again. Soon after- 
ward the gipsy wakes up, and calls to his friend, ‘‘Come, let’s tell our 
dreams!’’ — ‘I had a very poor dream,” answers the Russian. “ Mine 


1 Gregor Krek, Einleitung in die slavische Literaturgeschichte (Graz, 1887), p. 780, 
note 1. The works referred to by Krek and various others, relating to the Slavic versions 
of the story, it has been impossible for me to obtain. G. Polivka, in a review of the 
Ethnographical Publications of the Shevchenka Society (in Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, 
22 [1900] : 301), gives one or two other references which I have been unable to trace. 

2Ceno Cnacckoe, CrasponoapcKxoi ry6epHin, Hoporpuroppesckaro yb3/a. 
3Santbaywuwaro CnacckumMb yunnnuemb, Hukonaa Pa6pix. 
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was a splendid one,” says the gipsy. ‘I dreamed I was walking from 
mountain to mountain, from mountain to mountain, till I came to a very 
high one, where I could hear the language of the angels. There was a 
staircase which led up to heaven; and there I ascended and sat down with 
the angels, who were having a feast. I ate and ate all I wanted, and I 
still feel as if I wasn’t hungry.”” — “I saw you eating there in heaven,” 
says the Russian, ‘‘and I knew you would not want the pig, so I ate it my- 
self.” The gipsy rushed to the bag, but the pig was gone: there was not 
even a smell left. 


A version in which the prize is once more a goose, as in the ante- 
Petrine tale of Judas, is reported by Radlov among the Tartars.! 


Three companions — a priest, an orator, and a marksman — set out on 
a journey, and on the way the marksman shoots a goose. They halt, 
make a fire, and roast it, but agree to allot it to the one who has the best 
dream. While the others are asleep, the marksman gets up and eats it. 
When the others awake, the priest says: ‘‘ You are an orator, your dream 
will be the best. Tell us it.’’ The orator replies: ‘“‘I became in my dream 
a dove, and flew to heaven. In the first section I saw the angels; in the 
second, the souls of the dead prophets.’’ — ‘‘When I saw you had become 
a dove,” said the priest, ‘‘I changed myself to a hawk and pursued you.” 
Then the marksman said: ‘‘When I saw you both had flown away, I said 
to myself, ‘They will not return;’ and I got up and ate the goose, and put 
the bones in the kettle.’’ When they looked in the kettle, there were the 
goose’s bones. 


In a Bohemian version there are again but two contestants, and the 
coveted food is a hare. 


As a gipsy and his master are walking along, the master shoots a hare, 
but the gipsy claims it. To settle the dispute the master says, ‘‘I’ll have 
it roasted to-night, and whichever of us has the better dream shall eat the 
hare to-morrow.’’ The gipsy objects that one can have good dreams only 
in a soft comfortable bed; so the master invites him home, and has the - 
cook prepare him a couch in the kitchen. Merely to see the hare 
roasting has made his mouth water. He pretends to fall asleep, but fur- 
tively watches to see where the cook puts the hare after it is done. At 
midnight he gets up and devours it. In the morning he asks the master 
what sort of dream he has had. ‘I dreamed,” replies the master, ‘“‘I was 
walking among fragrant roses, and I came to a golden staircase leading up 
to heaven.”” — “‘I dreamed I saw you from a distance,” says the gipsy. 
“You went up to heaven, and I knew you would not come back, so I ate 
the hare myself.” The master was so pleased by this answer, that he 
ordered an extra slice of ham to be given to the gipsy, but bade him never 
to go shooting hares again.” 


1 W. Radloff, Die Sprache der tiirkischen Stamme Siid-Siberiens, 1. Abt., Proben der 
Volkslitteratur. Ubersetzung. IV Theil. (St. Petersburg, 1872) Tartaren der Kreise Tara, 
Tobolsk und Tiimen (5. ‘‘ Die drei Gefahrten’’), p. 130. 

2 Joz. L’. Holuby, Povesti a rozpravotky z BoSackej doliny, No. XXXIV, “‘ Cigdnov 
sen,” in Slovenski Pohl’ady, 16 (1896) : 326-327. 
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In Croatia the story is told that a Greek and a Batvanin, on the 
way to Pest, stopped at an inn to eat the liver of a lamb they had 
purchased. 


, 


“But this is not enough for both of us,” said the Greek, and proposed 
the dream covenant. The Bacvanin, however, before going to sleep, ate 
half the liver. In the morning he said to the Greek, “‘ You are the elder, 
tell me what you dreamed.” — “I saw heaven open like pure gold,” replied 
the Greek, ‘‘and there was a golden staircase down to earth; and God 
called me to Paradise, and I went up.’’ — “I dreamed the same thing,” said 
the Batvanin; “but, I said to myself, he will never come back from there, 
so I had better eat what is left.” The Greek was angry, and explained that 
he really had had no such dream, he was only joking. ‘‘While you were 
joking,’’ answered the Bacvanin, ‘I wasn’t. Look what remains of the 
liver.’’ 4 


Matous Vaclavek (‘‘Nékolik pohadek a povésti z moravského 
Valasska,” Prague, 1897, p. 89, No. 35) gives another Slavic version; 
and Polivka? refers to another in an article in the ‘Sbornik” of 
the Agram Academy. This last appears to be also in a collection 
edited by Vuk Vr evic (Ragusa, 1894). A Serbian version appears 
in Vuk Stevanovié Karadzic’s ‘‘Srpske Narodne Pripovijetke ”’ (1897, 
p. 366, No. 5). The well-known Rumanian author, Anton Pann, 
who has given several popular tales a literary dress, tells the same 
story in his ‘‘ Povestea vorleci cu trei calatori si cele trei Pani.” 
These works I have unfortunately been unable to obtain. There 
are further references in “ Zs. fiir Osterreichsche Volkskunde,” 3 : 377 
and 4: 160; and “ Volkskunde’’ 18: 83. 

Finally, from Slavonia comes the only version of our story which 
cannot be told entire “in the presence of Mrs. Boffin.”’ 


An avaricious Serbian priest was returning from a festival with his gipsy 
servant named Makarya. The priest’s knapsack was filled with meat and 
wine; but though it was a long journey, and Makarya complained of being 
hungry, the priest would not touch his food. At length he promised to buy 
his servant a goulash; but whenever they came to an inn, he pretended to 
fall asleep, and so avoided paying for the goulash. At night they reached 
home. The priest, in order to escape sharing his food with Makarya, 
whose hunger had now increased mightily, said they would go to sleep, and 
whichever dreamed the better dream should have all the food and wine 
they had brought with them and also sleep with the priest’s wife. “I 
shall dream of meat, cakes, wine, and birds,”’ said Makarya; “but you are 
learned and wise, and will dream something clever.’’ But his hunger 
would not let him rest, and as soon as he saw the priest was fast asleep, 
he got up, ate the food and drank the wine in the knapsack, and lay with 


1 Mijat Stojanovié, Sala i zbilja, u Senju, 1879, p. 24. Perhaps the story of the man 
who ate the Leberlein is related to this; see Paul's Grundriss, II, i, 135. 

2 Zs. des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 16 : 210. 

’ Compare Vlad. Corovié in Srpski knizevni Glasnik, 15 : 378 et seg. 
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the priest’s wife (whom he assured he was acting under her husband’s 
orders). Then he fell asleep. At dawn the priest awoke and asked 
Makarya what he had dreamed. The servant replied, ‘‘I dreamed that I 
drank the wine, ate the meat, and lay with your wife.’’ — “ But listen to 
me,” cried the priest. ‘I, my dear fellow, stood on yonder hill, when sud- 
denly the heavens opened, there was a glimmer of gold, angels let down a 
ladder and took me up into heaven.” — “It’s true,’’ said Makarya. “I 
saw you up there, and thought you would never return, so I ate the meat 
and wine you had in the knapsack; — konda je moj kurac vas a Gavrijel 
je vama reko, da se kurcem, u kojem vina jeba, ne smije u nebo. Stoga 
sam otisao popadiji pa sam vas kurac istresao!’’! 


When one looks back over all these variants of the ‘‘Three Dreams” 
story, — a little tedious in the bulk, but interesting enough in detail, 
—one is struck by the variety of tunes that have been played on a 
few notes, and especially the number of wise precepts that have been 
drawn from it, not always, to be sure, with impeccable logic by the 
medieval moralists; and, secondly, one is struck by the persistence 
of certain main motifs; such as two of the travellers combining against 
one, and the journeys to heaven and hell, whence there is no return. 
So long as the transmission of the tale is literary, the perpetuation 
of these details is natural, although allowance is to be made for the 
larger element of conscious arbitrary reworking of the material among 
literary adapters than among the folk; but that the dream of a 
celestial translation should persist in folk-versions like the Sicilian 
and the Slavonian, in which all the details differ from the norm or 
“Disciplina Clericalis’’ version, except the fundamental idea of un- 
suspected cleverness turning the tables on the deceiver, is remarkable. 
Such persistence of a motif which is not necessarily inherent in the 
story, indicates that the story itself existed as a unit, and was probably 
circulated as a unit, and was not in its various phases the result of 
a more or less independent and spontaneous working of the popular 
mind; so that, if we could recover its whole history, we should be able 
to arrange all the versions on an orderly family-tree, or suspend them 
from an x, which would be Petrus Alphonsi. 

The story of the travellers who dream for a small quantity of food 
belongs, properly speaking, no doubt, to the larger group of tales in 
which three persons strive for the possession of a precious article, 
frequently a ring. It belongs also, on another side, to a group of 
tales in which the characteristic motif is that one of two or more 
companions who is supposed to be the stupidest proves the cleverest.? 

1 “Ino pop, ino cigo sauja” (The priest dreams one thing, the gipsy another), 
Siidslavische Volksiiberlieferungen, etc., No. 4, in 'AvOpwrogurela, 2 (1905) : 306-308. 

2 Compare, e.g., the story of the four Brahmin, three of whom were learned in 
science, the fourth endowed only with common sense. Against the advice of the fourth, 


the three restore to life a dead lion, and are devoured for their pains. — Pantschatanira 
(ed. Benfey, 1859), 2 : 332-334. C. Swainson, (Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British 
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But our story has maintained itself intact since before the time of 
Petrus Alphonsi, with the dreams as its fundamental motif. Some. 
times, especially in the Slavic versions, there are two persons instead 
of three, sometimes the participants are of equal rank and intelligence 
(though usually the race is won by the dark horse), and often the 
accessory details show the greatest possible variety; but always the 
main feature of the story that remains constant is the ingenious 
dreamer outdone by the practical dreamer. 

With the single exception of Cintio’s “‘Ecatommiti,” the story has 
avoided the highways of sophisticated literature. It is essentially a 
folk-story. Even such “learned” works as the “ Disciplina Clericalis” 
and the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum,” compiled primarily for the use of 
preachers, were founded on popular psychology. The later printed 
volumes in which it appeared were all intended ultimately, if not 
directly, for popular consumption. Characteristically enough, the 
medizval contes moralisés were succeeded by the jest-books of the 
Renaissance; and the ‘“dream-bread”’ story took its place in both. 
It is interesting to see what pious and useful lessons the medizval 
preachers extracted from it or attached to it, — lessons which to the 
advanced intelligence of modern times seem sadly or amusingly 
illogical. But the medieval mind was logical according to its own 
lights. One may wonder what the author of the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum” 
secretly thought of the elaborate moralizations he attached to every 
tale: perhaps he was dreadfully in earnest with them, perhaps he took 
them not quite so seriously. At all events, he was sincere in his intent 
to teach; and of his success there can be no possible doubt. The 
medieval man delighted immensely in stories as stories. If you 
wanted to teach him, you combined instruction and narration, a 
story and a moral. Therefore a good moral deserved a good story; 
and vice vers@. And there was no need to split hairs over strictly 
logical consistency. 

The purely folk-versions of the story, on the other hand, illustrate 
the people’s fondness for a story with a good clear point. Unlike the 
ordinary fabliau, it is strictly decent, and can be told in any company; 
though, like everything else, it can be given an indecent turn if the 
teller desires. In varying forms it has pleased its audience for over 
eight hundred years, and, if we count its Oriental forebears, for many 
hundred years more. And it is still alive, a rudis fabella sed efficax. 
Birds) gives a story which is perhaps related to the “‘ Three Dreams” type: the cock, 
the cuckoo, and the black cock bought a cow, and agreed to award it to whichever 


awoke first in the morning (p. 120). 
1 A version appears in a little book, Hebrew Jokes (New York, Wehman Bros.). 
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NOTE. 


Early in the sixteenth century there appeared in the “‘Joci ac Sales” 
of Luscinius an interesting offshoot of the above story, more strictly 
anecdotic, which has passed apparently into popular tradition. 


Obsonium delicatum tribus theologiae tyronibus Lutetiw, adeo fuit 
pusillum et tenue, ut facile potuerit semel faucibus comprehendi ac de 
glutiri. Pactis igitur inter se melius uideri, ut unius appetentiz fiat satis, 
qui illo solus uescatur, quam si in tres particulas discindi curetur. Caterum 
preferendum in hac re merito uideri, cum qui ex sacris literis, atque iis 
euangelicis, sententiam, huic negotio magis congruam in medium afferret. 
Primus igitur. Desiderio inquit, desideraui hoc obsonium manducare. 
Et alius idem, Domum ait, quam piam ingressi comedite que apponuntur 
uobis. At tertius direpto obsonio et uno ructu deuorato. Si totum ait 
euangelium euoluatis, non occurret uerbum magis idoneum rebus pre- 
sentibus, quam extremum illud quo usus est Dominus, uidelicet, Consum- 


matum est.! 


This same anecdote was copied from Luscinius (or, rather, from the 
extract from Luscinius in the 1602 edition, by Michael Scotus, of 
“Mensa philosophica’’) by Johann Sommers as the 37th tale of his 
“Emplastrum Cornelianum:” “Van dreyen Studenten welcher vnter 
jnen ein késtlich essen fiir sich allein behalten solt.”” It is found also 
in the “‘Conviviales Sermones” of Johann Gastius (1 : 211, Basel, 
1549), whence it was translated in the “‘Facecies et motz subtilz”’ 
(1559, fol 24°). I take these notes from Wesselski, in “ Euphorion,” 
15 (1905): 10. Wesselski quotes from B. Hertzog’s “Schildwacht:” 
“Wie etliche Leckermauler sich vereingigten wer die Hechtleber essen 
solte,” in which the first seizes the fish, crying, ‘‘Memento mori;” 
the second says, “‘Amen amen dico tibi hodie mecum eris etc.;” the 
third eats the liver, saying, ‘‘Ita consummatum est;”’ and the servant, 
who was also a Bible student, knocks the one who has eaten the 
liver on the head, so that he sinks under the table, and says, “Et 
inclinato capite emisit spiritum.’” Further, Wesselski cites Bolte 
on Montanus (No. 63: 649 ef seq ) for other references, and gives two 
more variants. In the first of these, from “‘ Facecies et motz subtilz”’ 
(1559, fol 15°), three Franciscans in Florence divide their only fish, 
one taking the head, one the middle, and one the tail, each with an 
appropriate quotation from the Gospels; and the fourth [sic], with the 
words, ‘“‘Et non est qui se abscondat a calore eius,” pours the dish of 
hot oil on the others. The second variant is the 108th Discorso of 
Tomaso Garzoni’s ‘Piazza universale di tutte le professioni del 

1 Joci ac sales mire festivi ab Ottomaro Luscinius Argentino partim selecti ex bonorum 
ulriusque linguae authorum mundo, partim longis peregrinationibus uisi et auditi, ac in 
Centurias duas digesti. [1524], No. CLXI. Compare H. A. Lier in Archiv fiir Lit. gesch., 
IL : 49 et seq. 
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mundo” (Venice, 1616, fol. 331°; first ed. 1579): three Germans decide 
to award the gallina to the one who uses the worst Latin. 

This same anecdote is translated in ‘‘Scelta di facezie cavate da 
diversi autori,”” p. 112 (LeGrand d’Aussy, 3d ed., 2: 395); and a 
variant is given by Count d’Ouville, “De. trois compagnons en yn 
Cabaret.” There were no means for gambling for the one egg, so 
they agreed to give it to the one who could say the best word from the 
Bible. One said “‘ Jesus Nazarenus;”’ the second, “Rex Judzorum;” 
the third, ‘‘Consummatum est.”’ — Contes aux Heures Perdues (Paris, 
1652), 2 : 253-254. 

In a version current among the French Canadians, three Gascons 
have only one egg left, and decide that the one who finds the best 
Latin for it can eat it. One says, “‘ Est cassatus,”’ and breaks it; the 
second, “‘est salatus,’”’ and salts it; the third, ‘‘ Et consummatus est,” 
and swallows it. — C.-M. BARBEAU, JAFL 29: 135. 

Moreover, this variant of the dream story has, through literary 
sources of course, reached the Slavs. Krek (/. c.) mentions a Serbian 
version in which three monks have only one fish, and agree to give it 
all to whichever makes the pattest quotation from Scripture. The 
oldest, raising the fish in the air between two spoons, says, “‘ Lazarus, 
arise!’’ The second cuts the fish in two, takes one half, and gives 
the rest to the others with the words, ‘‘They parted my garments”... . 
But the third takes the whole fish and begins to eat it. The others 
protest, but he bids them wait till he has finished. Then he rubs his 
paunch, and says in a loud voice, ‘‘This day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS. 


THE FoLK-LorE Society oF TExas.— The last meeting of the Folk- 
Lore Society of Texas was held at San Marcos on April 27 and 28. The 
officers for the year 1917-18 are: President, Clyde C. Glasscock; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. Adele B. Looscan, W. S. Hendrix; Secretary, W. P. Webb, 
San Antonio; Treasurer, Stith Thompson, Austin; Councillors, Mrs. Lillie 
T. Shaver, L. W. Payne, Jr., Miss Dorothy Scarborough. The next meet- 


will be held at Houston. 
STITH THOMPSON. 


MEXICAN BRANCH.—At the instance of Mr. Manuel Gamio, the Branch 
Society of the American Folk-Lore Society in Mexico is being re-organized. 
As a result of this re-organization, a number of contributions on Mexican 
folk-lore have reached the editor. These are to be published in the next 
Hispanic Number of the Society. 


OnTARIO BRANCH.—Through the efforts of Mr. C.-M. Barbeau, a new 
branch of the American Folk-Lore Society is being organized in Ontario. It 
is intended that this branch shall devote itself particularly to the collection 
of the folk-lore of the English-speaking people of that province. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PRIscILLA ALDEN — A SUGGESTED ANTECEDENT. — The expression “QO 
speak for thyself, John!” has such a familiar ring, that even students of 
literature, if asked to identify it, are likely to be ready with a reply. Yet, 
with all its seeming familiarity, this maidenly appeal is not so well known 
as at first one is likely to think. It is not from the popular poem, ‘The 
Courtship of Miles Standish.” It is not the reply of the Puritan maiden, 
‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 

““O speak for thyself, John!” is a quotation from an original folk-ballad, 
composed at an uncertain date, at least two hundred years before Long- 
fellow was born. The first notice we have of the ballad is that given by 
the celebrated Bishop Percy, the ballad collector. It is recorded that he 
found it in the house of a neighbor, Humphrey Pitt, of Shiffnal, in Shrop- 
shire, England, in a manuscript the leaves of which were being used by a 
maid for lighting fires. How long before being copied the ballads of this 
manuscript, which Percy dated 1650, had been circulating orally among the 
people, one must hesitate to conjecture. It is enough for us to know that 
the manuscript, containing our ballad ‘‘ Will Stewart and John,” from which 
comes the quotation, was first published by Bishop Percy and his nephew 
in 1794. 

It is manifestly a Scottish popular ballad, and was so accepted by Pro- 
fessor Child in his complete collection of English and Scottish popular 
ballads. The poem is built upon a story of romance and love. 

Will Stewart is sick for the love of a young maiden whom he has never 
seen, the Earl of Mar’s daughter. His brother John, either from brotherly 
affection or from love of adventure, makes Will happy by agreeing to conduct 
his courtship for him. Proceeding to the castle of the Earl of Mar, John 
presents himself and asks for service. Pleased with the young man’s 
appearance, the earl engages him as his daughter’s chamberlain. In this 
situation, John has little difficulty in going about his particular mission. 
On the following Sunday, as the family are returning from church, he 
ventures to the maiden his proposal. 


***O speake for thyself, John Stewart,’ she saies, 
‘A welcome man that thou shalt be.’”’ 


But John Stewart, unlike John Alden, resisted the charming appeal, 
and kept true to his trust. With such glowing words did he inform her 
of his brother’s riches and honor, his beauty and love, that she concludes, — 


‘** * By my faith then, John Stewart, 
I can love him hartily.’”’ 


After overcoming many difficulties, Will Stewart and the young lady 
elope, incur the violent displeasure of the Earl of Mar, and live in estrange- 
ment from him for a twelvemonth. Then a child is born, the parents 
agree to re-marry for form's sake, in the presence of the earl, and a complete 
reconciliation is effected, — 
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“And William Stewart is Earl of Marr, 
And his father-in-law dwells with him indeed.” 


Thus ends a thoroughly human story of an ardent lover and an obdurate 
father. As usual, love finds a way. 

Is there any literary relation between John Stewart and John Alden? 
between the reply ‘“‘O speake for thyself, John Stewart,’’ of the Earl of 
Mar’s daughter, and the ‘‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?”’ of 
Priscilla Mullens? It is obvious that they have much in common, — the 
two bold, brave men, loving at a distance; the two friends who agree to 
act as go-betweens and carry on the courtship; the two innocent, unspoiled 
maidens; the close identity of their replies. There is but one essential 
difference, — John Alden, while attempting to court Priscilla for the bashful 
captain, loves her himself; on the other hand, John Stewart is disinterested 
in the Earl of Mar’s daughter, except in the fact that his brother loves her, 
Furthermore, Longfellow, though a lover of ballads and a frequent com- 
poser of them, fails to mention any connection between the New England 
tradition and the Scottish popular ballad. Of his poem he wrote Charles 
Sumner on July 10, 1858, ‘“‘I wrote you about my new poem, “ Miles 
Standish,” founded on the well-known adventure of my maternal ancestor, 
John Alden. The heroine’s name is Priscilla; and so you have the chief 
characters, and the chief incident before you, — taking it for granted that 
you remember the traditional anecdote (of Priscilla’s reply).”’ 

If, however, one may conjecture about the facts underlying a tradition, 
one may venture a possible explanation. Ballads lived in oral circulation 
often for generations and generations. Particularly romantic, striking, or 
odd anecdotes, often in ballad form, were floating everywhere. These 
peculiar stories invariably attached themselves to the heroes of each com- 
munity. The popular heroes were magnetic centres to which these inci- 
dents gravitated and clung. It is certain that there were no more popular 
heroes in Colonial New England than John Alden and Miles Standish. 
Therefore the striking story of the ballad, circulating among the settlers 
fresh from the mother country, would normally have attached itself to these 
heroes. Whether the explanation accords with the facts or not, it is interest- 
ing thus to associate one of the finest bits of folk-lore with one of our most 


fascinating metrical romances. 
G. B. FRANKLIN. 


CoLsBy COLLEGE, 
WATERVILLE, ME. 


THE Joun G. Waite CoLLection. — “The John G. White Collection 
of Folk-Lore, Oriental and Medieval Literature, and Archzology,’’ now 
owned by the Cleveland Public Library, comprises thirty thousand volumes 
and pamphlets, with additions at the rate of two thousand or three thousand 
pieces annually, and is available for loan to those interested, whether 
residents of Cleveland or not. The material is now in order, and a librarian 


in charge. 

In the general field of folk-lore the material is large. It includes the chief 
magazines, such as ‘‘ Mélusine,’’ ‘‘ Revue des Traditions Populaires,”’ ‘‘La 
Tradition,” ‘‘Ons Volksleven,’’ ‘‘Folk-Lore,” ‘‘ Dania,’”’ ‘‘ Archives Suisses 


des Traditions Populaires,’’ ‘Archivio per le Tradizioni Poplari,’’ ‘“‘ Volks- 
kunde,”’ etc. 
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Local folk-lore has several thousand volumes and pamphlets, German 
being particularly strong. Other subjects of note are ballads (a very large 
collection), fables, proverbs, gipsies, saints’ lives, and medieval romances 
and legends. There is an excellent Faust collection, including many German 
and Dutch chap-books. ‘‘Tyll Eulenspiegel’’ and the ‘‘Seven Wise Mas- 
ters,” “‘Riibezahl’’ and the Norse sagas, should also be mentioned. Op 
witchcraft there is less material, but there are some rare and early works, 
and pamphlets infrequently met with, especially in German. Alchemy 
and astrology have not been purchased to any large extent. The collection 
on the American Indians has developed recently. There are also, of course, 
books on plant and animal lore and other similar matters, and a number of 
chap-books and broadside ballads. 

Much in the other parts of the collection will also be of interest. Oriental 
literature is perhaps the most notable feature, Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian 
books being very numerous. In all, a hundred and forty languages from all 
parts of the world are represented in the collection. Some of the other 
features are Oriental history, especially that of India; medieval literature, 
present in great abundance (except that purely linguistic material and the 
philological journals have not, as a rule, fallen within the scope of the 
collection); archzology, chiefly Asiatic, including a long series of the 
publications of the Archeological Survey of India and neighboring countries; 
Assyriology; Egyptology (all the principal archeological series being avail- 
able); Mexican and Maya picture-writing; Western editions of works on 
China and Japan; early Irish and Welsh literature, ethnology, and early 
travel, a number of the geographical publishing societies having been added 
of late. Finally, in catalogues of manuscripts in European and Oriental 
libraries, the White collection stands among the first three or four in the 
country. 

While no. printed lists are in existence, any desired book can be found 
readily, and loans will gladly be made. Applications should be made, if 
possible, through the library of the institution with which the applicant 
is connected; those not in a position to comply with this rule should state 
their case. The period for which books are loaned is ordinarily two weeks, 
with the privilege of renewal for two weeks more; but other arrangements 
may be made if need warrants. All communications should be addressed 
to the Librarian, Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


ALABAMA Fo._K-LorE.—At a meeting of the English Teachers’ Association 
held at Birmingham, Ala., April 7, 1916, Professor N. I. White read a paper 
on the collection of folk-lore, which contained ‘‘ The Yankee Soldier,’’ Negro 
songs heard on a farm in Alabama, ‘‘Simon Slick,” a hunting-song from 
Alabama, Negro hymns, and “Sistah Mary Wove Three Links of Chain.” 
These are published in the “ Official Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Convention of the Alabama Educational Association” (Birmingham, 1916), 


35 : 119-126. 








